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DEPERSONALIZED THEOLOGY 
EDITOR: 

The adult education program outlined by the 
Most Rev. John J. Wright in his “Goals for 
Catholic Adult Education” in the March issue 
is broad, feasible and sharply relevant to the 
demands of a turbulent space age. 

There is one point that I would like to see 
Bishop Wright expand on in some future ar- 
ticle. He hopefully envisions theology enjoying 
special attention in our adult education pro- 
grams. It seems to me that adults today would 
find a course in spiritual theology the most 
meaningful. The theology for the laity we have 
known in the past has been too intellectual, too 
dry, too bookish. We are living in an exciting 
era and we need a theology that is a powerful 
affective experience, giving us something of the 
exaltation, the interior excitement of vital, per- 
sonal religion. I don’t mean a Lutheran emo- 
tion, as feeling is helpful but not essential to 
religion. I mean a vivid sense of the reality of 
union with God. 

Books can only give a mutilated theology. 
They define religion as the highest act of which 
the human person is capable, an act that ful- 
fills the person and overflows into social and 
communal consequences. But the right teacher 
can do more than define. He can lead the way 
on the spiritual journey and inspire his adult 
“disciples” to elicit their highest intellectual 
and volitional energies in making contact with 
the Source of all life. Depersonalized theology 
may be orthodox enough but it is starving those 
who hunger for the fullness of truth. 

Bernard J. Larican 
Washington, D. C. 


THE PERSECUTION IN CUBA 
EDITOR: 

There is “a clearly emerging pattern of Com- 
munist persecution” in Cuba as M. Aguirre 
shows in his March article in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p. Such articles as his help us to get a 
clearer picture of the situation on the island 
but I fear they may help to inflame Catholic 
emotions and contribute to an “invade Cuba” 


[ll tell the world 


campaign. As Catholics we have to remember 
Catholic Latin America is watching the U. 8S. 
moves closely. There are many Latin Ameri- 
cans who suspect the U. S. of provoking Castro 
into stupid anti-American attacks just so that 
the U. S. will have an excuse to take over Cuba 
again. Time will tell in our favor. Let us con- 
tinue to be faithful to our pledged word in 
treaties with other countries, observe the rule 
of law and try for peaceful settlement of our 
quarrels with other nations. The Castro regime 
is shaky: it will topple without a push from us. 
Charles M. Sullivan 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ed.: Sane’ policy seems to rule out direct 
American intervention but not private aid to 
anti-Castro forces. However, we must keep 
Batista’s fingers out of the pie. 


EDITOR: 

The author of “The Persecution in Cuba” 
says that the Catholic education system there 
is a major target of the regime’s vituperation 
and oppression. Even more lamentable is the 
total incompetence of the whole Castro-directed 
educational system. God knows Cuba is in 
dire need of education but Castro’s “army of 
education” is more army than education. His 
indoctrinated corps of young teachers teaches 
precious little save military tactics. Russia at 
least teaches science and mathematics. 


Morton R. Powells 
New York, N. Y. 


OUR LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 
EDITOR: 

The American university professor who 
writes in the April issue from the Philippines 
tells the truth about our policy in Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Ever since Poinsett, American 
plenipotentiary in Mexico, wrote his letter to 
Washington urging the government to favor 
eee Oe 0 Gite Satan SS See Me 
politics of this country, American policy has 
consistently favored the radical, antireligious 
element. . 


Rev. Harold J. Speetzen-Coughlin 
Monterrey N. L., Mezico 
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HDITORIAL 


John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


The Lesson of the Cuban Fiasco 


‘Tus REACTION OF the American public to the defeat of the Cuban exiles was 
one of shock and disappointment. We were shocked by the bungling ineffi- 
ciency of the Central Intelligence Agency and disappointed to find Castro 
more firmly entrenched than ever after the shooting had died down. Yet 
there is good reason to believe that the failure of the heroic freedom fighters 
may have been a blessing in disguise. For they were too disorganized to 
operate the machinery of government even if they had been successful in 
their uprising. They were torn apart by violent dissensions with certain 
extreme rightists enjoying too much influence in the inner circles of the 
expedition. Their success might have been a greater fiasco than their failure. 

In the next few months we shall listen to interminable debate on the 
Cuban question in Congress, over TV, in offices and at home. As I see it, 
the issue will not be the sending of Marines to wipe Castro off the map. 
Unless some precipitating incident happens such as the killing of Americans 
or an attack on Guantanamo, the American people will not demand armed 
intervention. The controversy will revolve, rather, around the question of 
what pressures to impose upon Castro. Of one thing we can be sure: that 
the American public will clamor for the most extreme measures short of war. 

Too long we have been waiting for the Organization of American States 
to take action with regard to Cuba. We cannot wait any longer. President 
Kennedy’s words to the American Society of Newspaper Editors in April 
were a warning to the OAS: “If the nations of this hemisphere should fail 
to meet their commitments against outside Communist penetration . . . this 
government will not hesitate in meeting its primary obligations.” To which 
Khrushchev responded: “Mr. President, you are following a dangerous 
path.” 

This was not a declaration of war but it was the affirmation of a tough 
policy that may lead to war. It represents a definite stiffening of our official 
attitude to Communist imperialism. Its ominous overtones have shocked 
our people out of their complacency but it was a salutary shock. We Amer- 
icans are incurable optimists and we have hoped against hope that the Com- 
munists would change. Since the Second World War we have been deluding 
ourselves with the dream that Communism would mellow because of the rise 
of a new middle class, interior political reforms and the wasting away of 
Marxist ideology. We have imagined that intensified efforts at new negotia- 





tions, generous aid to underdevel- 
oped countries and new experiments 
in trade relations would soften the 
Soviets. Now the optimism has van- 
ished. 


Tue FIRST THREE months of his 
term have taught President Ken- 
nedy some very useful lessons. He 
tried hard to speak softly. Speeches 
of military men were censored to 
remove language offensive to the 
Soviets and he probed gently to 
ascertain how much sincerity under- 
lay Khrushchev’s talk about co- 
existence. He found the Kremlin 
stepping up its aid to the rebels in 
Laos and crippling the Geneva con- 
ference, which was striving to arrive 
at a ban on nuclear weapons. He 
saw Communist munitions and 
planes being shipped to Cuba and 
Communist ideology radiating out 
from Havana to Latin American 
countries. Hence he gave the order 
to release the Cuban exiles for the 
invasion. 

The setback to his hopes when 
the rebels were repulsed only gave 
the President a new sense of ur- 
gency. He said: “We intend to 
profit from this lesson. We intend 
to re-examine and reorient our 
forces of all kinds, our tactics and 
our institutions in the community. 
We intend to intensify our efforts 
for a struggle in many ways more 
difficult than war... .” 

We will continue to probe every 
possible avenue of peace but our 
endeavor to sound out Communist 
intentions is over. We have no il- 
lusions about Khrushchev’s brand 
of coexistence. The discovery of 
the Communist planes, guns and 
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tanks in Cuba has caused us to step 
up the pressure of our anti-Com- 
munist activity. There was more 
than oratory in President Ken- 
nedy’s speech to the editors: “The 
complacent, the self-indulgent, the 
soft societies are about to be swept 
away with the debris of history. 
Only the strong, only the indus- 
trious, only the determined, only 
the courageous, only the visionary 
who determine the real nature of 
our struggle can possibly survive.” 

There are of course those who 
regret that the President has struck 
a fighting mood. The usually per- 
cipient James Reston, in his April 
23rd column in the New York 
Times, claims that the President 
must stifle a natural temptation to 
“fight back” after his humiliating 
defeat in the Cuban debacle. He 
advises against any attempt to re- 
coup American prestige on the 
grounds that Castro, for all his good 
luck, is not really a present danger 
to the United States. Russia, he 
says, is not worried by the Amer- 
ican missile bases on her borders in 
Turkey: why should we worry 
about a Communist base in Cuba? 
His solution of the problem is to 
bypass any military action and con- 
centrate attention on our world- 
wide social and economic programs. 
He consoles official Washington by 
saying that it is acting as if this 
historical moment were the last half 
of the ninth inning whereas it is 
only the first half of the first inning 
and we still have plenty of time to 
deal with Castro. 

Reston’s opinion, however, is 
definitely a minority one. The gen- 
eral feeling in America is one of 
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urgency, that Cuba presents a clear 
and present danger to our security 
and that of Latin America, and 
that it is a danger that cannot be 
removed merely by extending aid 
to South American countries. Ros- 
coe Drummond, in the N. Y. Her- 
ald-Tribune of April 26th, said that 
it is wishful thinking to imagine 
economic aid can topple Castro. 
“Now fully warned of his danger, 
Castro will be getting more Soviet 
arms. In another six or eight 
months he may be nearly impreg- 
nable. Just to wait and hope for 
the best is the way of bringing 
about the worst.” 


As OF THIS moment, joint action 
on the part of the Organization of 
American States along with the 
United States seems imperative. 


This would take the edge off the 
charge that the U. S. is up to her 
old tricks of “Yankee imperialism.” 
(Not that we should be overly con- 
cerned about Soviet-coined epi- 
thets: as President Kennedy re- 
marked — we don’t intend to be 
lectured by the butchers of Buda- 
pest.) We have good reason to 
think that many Latin American 
nations will now support high- 
pressure tactics against Castro. 
They hoped secretly that the rebels’ 
invasion attempt would succeed as 
they have no love for Castro. The 
suppression of the revolt, however, 
had this beneficial result: it ap- 
prised them of the proportions of 
the Soviet build-up in Cuba. Pre- 
viously they had thought of Castro 
as having a small, poorly trained, 
badly disciplined army. Now they 
know he is more than a musical 


comedy figure. Formerly they hesi- 
tated to deal firmly with the Castro 
agents in South America because 
Castro’s land reforms were popular 
with the Latin American peasants. 
Now they know they must be firm. 

Last August the U. S. failed to 
put over a resolution condemning 
Castro at the foreign ministers’ 
conference at San José, Costa Rica. 
The same foreign ministers are now 
losing no time in re-examining their 
position. They may consequently 
lend their support to the American 
proposal to revive the Committee 
for Political Defense of the Hemis- 
phere which was established in 
1942 to counter the subversive ac- 
tivities of the Nazis. This commit- 
tee, if re-established, can check the 
movements of agents provocateurs, 
curb their movements by controls 
on passports and hamper them with 
currency restrictions. Moreover, I 
believe many Latin American na- 
tions would now be ready to sever 
diplomatic and commercial relations 
with the Communist-supported re- 
gime in Cuba. For Cuba officially 
joined the Soviet bloc on May Ist. 

The Latin Americans will reas- 
sess their nonintervention doctrine. 
For the fact is that the Cuban de- 
bacle has proved that Russia has 
already intervened and the Latin 
Americans must take action to pre- 
vent Russia from consolidating and 
increasing its gains. We can expect 
that this whole question of inter- 
vention will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed at a meeting of foreign min- 
isters immediately before they 
gather formally in July to confer 
on President Kennedy’s Alliance for 
Progress program. 
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Tunes ARE GRAVE moral problems 
involved in a tough foreign policy 
that stops short only at a shooting 
war, and that might even result in 
such a war. It is easy to dismiss a 
tough policy on the basis of emo- 
tional revulsion to war or on the 
basis of fear of igniting a global 
conflict that will transform the 
world into a vast cemetery. Wil- 
liam V. O’Brien, however, in a re- 
cent talk on Religion and Interna- 
tional Responsibility, pointed out 
that we must not make moral judg- 
ments before taking into considera- 
tion all the essential factors of the 
problem. We want peace but peace 
in itself is not an absolute. We 
want peace with justice. We want 
justice but justice is not an abso- 
lute. We can at times tolerate in- 
justice for the sake of world order. 

Conscience is not some sort of an 
emotional intuition or even an in- 
spiration from above. It is practical 
reason judging the rightness or 
wrongness of an act. The prudent 
man therefore is not precipitous. 
He will not allow mood or whim to 
rush him into a perilous decision 
because of a hunch that war is un- 
avoidable, that it’s best to get it 
over with—in Laos or in South Viet- 
Nam. Nor will he choke his con- 
science with a pacifist revulsion 
against war or with the notion that 
all wars are a profanation of religion 
because German and _ Russian 
priests blessed the weapons of their 
respective armies in the Second 
World War. Nor will he dismiss a 
tough anti-Communist stand as a 
pious crusade. It is true that na- 
tions in the past have often felt a 
spurious sense of providential mis- 
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sion and have identified their self- 
interest with the welfare of human- 
ity, but we are not faced with the 
problem of judging the failings of 
our ancestors. Our problem is the 
seemingly irresistible march of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

Can we in conscience allow Com- 
munism to advance unimpeded on 
its path of ideological and territorial 
conquest? Every fresh triumph 
deepens the confidence of the Sovi- 
ets in the rightness of their cause. 
In his January 6th address, 
Khrushchev said that the world 
picture cannot fail to give every 
fighter in the great Communist 
cause a deep sense of pride and 
satisfaction. Formerly the Commu- 
nists claimed that history was work- 
ing for socialism but now, accord- 
ing to the Soviet leader, Communist 
achievements prove that socialism 
is working for history. If con- 
science forbids us to use war as a 
means of stopping Communism, at 
least we can resort to those polit- 
ical, diplomatic, social and economic 
sanctions that will have a depressing 
psychological effect on Communists. 
Any weapon that breaks down Com- 
munist morale is helpful in the 
fight. 


Waar ABOUT OUR stand on Red 
China? The Peiping regime is even 
more belligerently dedicated to the 
policy of aggressive imperialism 
than is Russia. We have established 
a Monroe Doctrine for Taiwan’s 
protection by binding ourselves to 
come to the aid of the island in the 
event of attack by Red China. It 
is therefore altogether consistent 
with our policy that we should op- 
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pose the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations. In his article 
on Quadros’ foreign policy in this 
issue, Leonidas Xausa says that it 
is dangerous to delay Red China’s 
admission to the U.N. because a 
way must be found to subject her 
to world public opinion and inter- 
national juridic sanctions. It is a 
consummation devoutly to be 
wished that Red China be subjected 
to world opinion, but is there any 
reason to expect that she would be 
so subjected? Has the U.N. con- 
demnation of the suppression of 
the Hungarian revolution made any 
impression on Russia? 

The U.N. Charter provides for 
membership only for peace-loving 
nations. Red China has never 
atoned or asked forgiveness for its 
treacherous role in Korea. In fact, 
ever since 1957 it has taken issue 
with Soviet Russia on its policy of 
coexistence and has upheld Lenin’s 
doctrine of “permanent revolution.” 

Red China has made no attempt 
to conceal her aggressive designs on 
Taiwan. She has unblushingly co- 
operated with the rebels in Laos 
and with agitators in South Viet- 
Nam. She has her eyes on India 
and her butchery in Tibet was prob- 
ably more inhuman than the Rus- 
sian suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt. She is active in Nepal, Sik- 
kim, Bhutan and Burma. She is 
hard at work in Indonesia and is 
striving energetically to disrupt the 
governments of South Korea and 
Japan. Her agents are busy in the 
Middle East and even in Latin 
America. 

If the United States has an obli- 
gation to do what it can to curb 


Chinese depredations in the Free 
World, I certainly think it has a 
duty to oppose Red China’s en- 
trance into the U.N. It is said that 
Red China’s admission to the U.N. 
is inevitable. That is no reason 
why this U. S. should not go down 
fighting. 


Tuese ARE MANY Far Eastern af- 
fairs experts who say that Red 
China does not want to be a mem- 
ber of the U.N. This seems strange 
in view of the fact that membership 
would accord Mao’s marauders a 
certain degree of respectability in 
the family of nations as well as a 
platform for Red Chinese propa- 
ganda. It is true however that as 
yet she has shown no sign of any 
desire to join the world organiza- 
tion—which probably means that 
she wants the world to come to her 
on bended knees. Certain mis- 
guided diplomats may want to coax 
her by means of extravagant con- 
cessions such as the exclusion of 
Taiwan from the world body, a 
move that would force the United 
States to rethink its decision to 
join the United Nations. Some say 
that the conflict with world Com- 
munism has no relation to the diplo- 
matic question of Red China’s ad- 
mission to the U.N. To say this is 
to make a farce of the U.N.’s claim 
to be an association of peace-loving 
nations. 

The Communists claim that, by 
an inevitable law of evolution, his- 
tory is working in their favor. The 
United States, as a result of the 
jolt given it by the Cuban fiasco in 
April, has now decided to make a 
little history on its own. 





automation, 

unemployment: 
problems 
we face 


an exclusive interview 
with Arthur J. Goldberg, 
Secretary of Labor 


by Harry W. Flannery 


Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg is chairman of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s new Labor-Management Advisory Committee. 
He says that the papal encyclicals on labor, especially Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, are an important part of his thinking in devising 
new ways to promote labor-management co-operation. 

Before his appointment to the Cabinet, Secretary Goldberg 
served as general counsel for the United Steelworkers and special 
counsel for the AFL-CIO. In 1955 he played a key role in effect- 
ing the AFL-CIO merger. 

Harry Flannery is a former president of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace. Formerly a newspaper reporter and 
news analyst for CBS Radio, he is now radio co-ordinator for the 
AFL-CIO. He has done two other interviews for THe CATHOLIC 
Wortp: Tom Mboya (July, 1959) and Robert Murphy, former 
Under Secretary of State (March, 1960). 
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Mr. Flannery quizzes Labor Secretary Goldberg on the nation’s economic problems. 


Mr. Secretary, President Kennedy has named a twenty-one member 
panel called the President’s Advisory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy. Just what is this committee? 


It is a committee, Mr. Flannery, to do what its title says: advise the 
President on labor-management policy. We are indeed fortunate. to have 
some very distinguished Americans on this committee, and it is interesting 
to note that we had a consensus at the first meeting that everyone there 
represented the public. Mr. Meany said he is on the panel, not for the AFL- 
CIO, but for the public, and Mr. Ford followed up by saying that he also is 
there to represent the people. This is the way we want the committee to be. 


Some persons say, Mr. Secretary, as you know, that two peacetime 
labor-management committees set up earlier—one by President Wilson 
and one by President Truman—failed because the public was represented 
on the committee. 


I don’t think that’s the reason these other committees failed. I think 
all elements in our society must work together for the common good. 
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But will they? 

I believe so. And I was very much encouraged by our first meeting. 
The attitude of the members of the panel showed a consciousness of the 
great responsibility that each felt. They showed themselves most aware 
of the necessities of the hour. It’s true we are not in a war, and we all 
thank God for that, but we are at a most critical period in the development 
of our country. We face a grave situation internationally, with constant 
threats to world peace and security, in Laos now, at another moment, West 
Berlin. We have serious domestic problems: the unemployment that arises 
from automation, our competitive position in the world markets. We have the 
problem of dealing with responsible collective bargaining. We are going to 
formulate policies that deal with wages and prices. We think it is most 
important always to remember that in America, we must advance our stand- 
ard of living. We have the problem of promoting industrial peace. 


What about such issues as “right-to-work” laws and what management 
calls “compulsory unionism”? Labor denies the implications of both terms 
—speaks of union security. What about an issue like this? 


Our panel won’t deal with this subject, except in the general area of 
improving the climate for industrial peace. In my view, the panel can be 
most constructive if it doesn’t tackle every controversial question. Also, in 
a country like ours, large as it is and made up of different groups, there is 
room for a difference of opinion. We are not trying to get a unanimity of 
view on the panel. What is most important is that we place different points 
of view in their proper perspective. We must not exaggerate differences. 
We should do what President Kennedy advised in his Inaugural Address. 
He was talking about foreign affairs, but the idea applies elsewhere: we 
should concentrate on what unites us rather than what divides us. 


I suppose you can, however, do something about such a subject as 
civil rights. 

Well, our panel is not specifically charged with responsibility in this 
area. Another committee, which we used to call the Government Contracts 
Committee, now the Government Equal Opportunities Committee, will deal 
with such matters. I happen to be vice chairman of that committee. Our 
distinguished Vice President is the chairman. I have great confidence that 
under his leadership and that of President Kennedy, we can take practical 
steps forward in the area of eliminating discrimination in government em- 
ployment and government contracts. 


And this will be a means of attaining civil rights in jobs in other fields? 


I believe so. I hope so. 


What about strikes in hospitals, by firemen, policemen, employees in 
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water works, electrical plants, transportation? Would the panel take up 
such a subject? 


Well, we are dealing with the general subject of industrial peace, and 
no subject is therefore excluded, but I want to say this: we have very few 
strikes in these areas. I don’t want the public to believe there is a clear 
and present danger in this field. As a matter of fact, right now in the 
United States, we have few strikes of any kind. 

Strikes, as you know, excite the public interest. They draw attention 
from the many contracts peacefully settled. And we mustn’t judge strikes 
by the fact that they occur. I’ve always agreed with President Eisenhower 
that there are worse things than strikes, and one of them is the loss of 
freedom. We must always remember that. In the totalitarian countries, 
like the Communist and Nazi, their leaders boast that they don’t have 
strikes. But the people pay a terrible price for that. They have lost their 
individual and group liberty. Strikes are not desirable, but they are a part 
of the process of the democratic, the free enterprise society. 

Incidentally, we have less than 50,000 people in the whole country now 
on strike. I haven’t checked that figure historically, but it may be the 
lowest point on record. 


Let me go back to your reasons for thinking this committee will suc- 
ceed, whereas other peacetime labor-management panels failed. There 
was a third peacetime committee that I forgot to mention: the one named 
last year by President Eisenhower. That panel did nothing at all, except 
to break up. Why is this committee any different? 


Well, Mr. Flannery, we have a new Administration. I think this means 
there are certain basic attitudes today that we did not have previously. 
First of all, we rate this panel as one with high priorities in the conduct of 
national affairs. It is a presidential panel. This means that the President 
himself named the panel, and he is closely following the work of the panel. 
He appeared at the first meeting, made a statement at that meeting. He 
then joined us for some of our deliberations. 

I think it was a mistake for the previous Administration, if I may speak 
candidly, to invite a few people in and then put them on their own. We 
are all embarked on a common effort. We accept many things in this country 
that are debated in other countries. We believe—all of us—in a free enter- 
prise economy. We want to preserve it. We believe that both labor and 
management have a common stake in it, in keeping a plant operating, seeing 
that workers get a fair wage and management a fair profit. No responsible 
management or labor groups want to socialize our economy. In a country 
like this, where we believe in free enterprise, fair profits, decent wages, we 
have a common sense of purpose and a mutuality of interests in preserving 
these concepts. That being the case, it has always seemed to me that we 
ought to concentrate on these areas in which we believe and meet our 
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problems together. We will have problems, of course, but we can solve them 
if we meet in the sense of mutual understanding of what unites us rather 
than what divides us. 


Under the procedure of the previous Administration, the AFL-CIO 
suggested the names of panel members to the President and the National 
Association of Manufacturers did the same thing. Was this procedure fol- 
lowed under President Kennedy, Mr. Secretary? 


No, Mr. Flannery, it was not. The President felt very strongly, and I 
must say, I agreed with him, that every person selected for the panel should 
be named in his own right as a distinguished American. Mr. Meany was 
not therefore selected as president of the AFL-CIO or as someone nominated 
by the AFL-CIO. George Meany was selected because he is a great Ameri- 
can interested in our country, devoted to its institutions and determined 
to do whatever he can to support our country in its broad objectives. The 
same applied to Mr. Watson, the head of IBM. He was not named by any 
group, any more than Mr. Meany was. He was selected by the President 
as a distinguished industrialist who could make a contribution to the work 
of the panel, to meeting the problems of management and labor. Everyone 
was selected on this same basis. 


I believe the NAM took the position previously that they did not repre- 
sent the manufacturers of the United States, and therefore had no right 
to propose members for a panel of this kind. Is that correct? 


Well, I’ve heard talk to that effect, but I don’t think that the NAM or 
the Chamber of Commerce can quarrel with the idea that the President, 
when he seeks advice, has a right to draw upon all America to help him in 
this common task. I am sure that we can command the patriotic devotion 
of all Americans to help the rresident meet his great responsibilities. 


You as Secretary of Labor and Mr. Hodges as Secretary of Commerce 
are members of the panel. Do you function the same as others on the 
panel? 


Yes, we regard ourselves as no different from other members of the 
panel. For instance, Dr. Taylor is a public member of the board. He has 
rendered a great service to his country as chairman of the War Labor Board. 
He is now devoting full time to his post as professor at the Wharton School. 
I do not feel that I have any different function to perform than Dr. Taylor, 
and I’m sure he doesn’t feel that his function is different from mine. The 
same is true of my colleague, Governor Hodges, in his capacity as Secretary 
of Commerce. 


What’s the committee’s manner of operation, Mr. Secretary? Do you 
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discuss an issue and then proceed to vote on it? 


No, we don’t think in terms of having resolutions drawn up by one 
party or another and refereed by the public members. This was the kind of 
operation that prevailed in the early peacetime panels to which you referred. 
This committee thinks rather in terms of having enlightened discussion and 
study—and if we can arrive at a consensus, that will of course be to the 
good. But we will not follow the procedure of voting. We are thinking 
instead in terms of educating each other, educating the public, understand- 
ing each other, and advising the President about broad questions of public 
policy. 


Will you recommend legislation? 


I don’t think so. What we are trying to do is to create a better channel 
of communications between important interest groups in our society. We 
want a better climate. More important than whether one group or the 
other carries a vote on a resolution is whether we get a common agreement 
on important policies. 


May I move to some of the problems we face? You mentioned auto- 
mation. How many people have lost jobs through automation? 


It’s hard to say. The National Planning Association the other day 
predicted that 1,800,000 Americans would be displaced by automation or 
other technological changes in the next year. I can’t say this figure is wrong. 
It may be exaggerated, but there is no doubt that hundreds of thousands 
of Americans will be displaced by the increasing productivity that results 
from our increasing mechanization, from automation. We know that produc- 
tivity in soft-coal mining increased 96 per cent and employment fell 262,700 
since the war, largely because of automation. Railroad productivity in the 
same period went up 65 per cent while employment fell 540,000. 
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Unemployment is our most serious economic problem, I believe. 


Yes. We lost 900,000 jobs in manufacturing employment in 1960, while 
total employment was making records. Also, we have found that unemploy- 
ment has been higher—successively higher—after each of the four postwar 
recoveries from the recessions. Another point is that joblessness is continu- 


ing longer. In January, 647,000 of the unemployed had been looking for 
work for twenty-seven weeks or longer. 


The work force, or potential work force, is growing larger year by 
year, for other reasons than automation, is it not, Mr. Secretary? 


Yes, Mr. Flannery. Next year, we conservatively estimate that we will 
have a net increase in the work force—net, taking out the people who 
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retire and those who become sick and disabled—a net increase of 1,300,000 
persons. This figure may become larger in 1963, ’64, ’65, because the war 
babies are now looking for jobs. 


Some jobs will be made by an expanded rate of greater productivity, 
I suppose. 


We hope so, but it will take a tremendous increase in our output and a 
tremendous increase in our gross national product. 


What’s the answer, Mr. Goldberg, a shorter work week? 


Well, that’s one of the proposals that have been made. It will have to 
be considered, but a step-up in the rate of economic growth is more impor- 
tant. I would point in that direction at the moment, rather than curtail our 
fine manpower in this country. 


Supposing you do step up the rate of economic growth. Isn’t it likely 
there would still be a high rate of unemployment among the unskilled? 
Isn’t that true? 


No, not necessarily. The first thing we must do is upgrade our unskilled 
force. 


What do you mean “upgrade”? 


Upgrade? We must educate them, train them, retrain them, because 
more and more work today is being done by the skilled. The time when our 
large unskilled labor force was predominant is past. Today we need to 
educate our work force for a technological society. 


How would you do this? 


Management and labor must co-operate in better programs. Our appren- 
ticeship program must be stepped up to train more skilled workers. Our 
vocational training must be stepped up. Even more importantly, we must 
upgrade the character of our general education. We need more scientists, 
more engineers, more professional people. 

One thing I’d call to the attention of all young people is that the higher 
your degree of education, if you go through high school as against grade 
school, if you go through college as against high school, if you go through 
graduate work as against college, the better your opportunities are for 
employment. I’d like to emphasize this, not only in terms of vocations. The 
rounded-out man, the man who has a background of education, a culture, 
has a better opportunity in life today. 
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Mr. Secretary, you mentioned the apprenticeship program as a means 
of training workers for the new age. I think you said something about 
vocational schools, too, retraining, you said. 


Industry and labor must be encouraged to meet their responsibilities 
in this field, but in addition, we will have to enlist the co-operation of 
federal and state employment services; we’ll have to enlist the co-operation 
of our local schools, in some cases, junior colleges. My colleague, Governor 
Ribicoff, and the Department of Health, Education and Welfare as well as 
the Department of Labor have important roles. 


You mentioned foreign trade as a problem. What’s the picture there? 
Why would it be discussed by the panel? 


We have here both a problem and great benefits. Most Americans may 
not realize that we export far more goods than we import. Last year we had 
an export surplus of almost $5 billion. We must realize this. We must keep 
this in mind as certain persons in some areas want us to retreat into 
protectionism. If we do that, we’ll displace more American workers than we 
keep on the job. I know it’s very difficult for a particular worker who is 
displaced by an importer to realize this, and hard for the manufacturer 
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involved. I would urge everyone to see the whole picture, to realize that, 
as a result of our exports, more Americans are employed than are displaced 
by imported goods. Also we cannot expect people in other countries to take 
our goods if we won’t take theirs. It has been said so often, but it needs 
repeating: trade is not a one-way street. 


From what you've said, I suppose it follows that high American wages 
do not prevent our competing successfully in world markets? 


We are competitive. However, I must say that we must remain vigilant 
to protect our position in world markets. We cannot just rest on our oars. 
We need a technologically improved industry. We need a work force that 
continues a high rate of productivity, especially since we are no longer the 
only industrial nation in the world. We need to replace obsolete manufac- 
turing equipment. The latest estimate—and I think it’s an understatement, 
rather than an overstatement—is that this amounts to ninety-five billion 
dollars. Obsolete plants and equipment here are now, in many cases, obliged 
to compete against modern ones, especially in Western Europe where the 
old ones were destroyed during the war. 


Your panel, as at present constituted, is on a summit level. Do you 


contemplate panels on an industry and regional level, Mr. Secretary? 


We urge this. It’s not conceivable that twenty-one men sitting in Wash- 
ington can do the job needed for 185 million Americans. We need co-opera- 
tion on the local, state and industry level. There is a committee operating 
in steel, in construction. There has been one in the garment industry for 
many years. Many industries have addressed themselves to a co-operative 
consideration of their mutual problems. 


You have been advocating a labor-management panel for several 
years, Mr. Goldberg. You were attorney for the Steelworkers. Did you 
get the idea from their late president, Phil Murray? 


I can’t say that the idea derives from a particular source. It was advo- 
cated by Phil Murray, as the Industry Council Plan. Mr. Meany made it 
his next objective after effecting the merger of the AFL and the CIO. The 
papal encyclicals—Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno—were an important part 
of the thinking that I had. The Council of Churches has made some signifi- 
cant statements in this area. The Jewish social action groups have taken 
up the subject. Many individuals have also advocated a labor-management 
panel. The idea arose out of the conviction, shared by many people for 
many years, that we needed a better climate in labor-management relations 
in this country, and the way to develop such a climate was for people to sit 
down and talk over their common problems together. 
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A Brazilian explains 
his disappointment 

at American reactions 
to President Quadros’ 
foreign policy 
statements. 


As A BRAZILIAN who has come to 
know the United States, * «.<3 both 
surprised and disappointed by reac- 
tions here to the initial foreign policy 
statements of President Quadros. 
He announced, early in March, that 
Brazil was not going to use diplo- 
matic or economic sanctions against 
Cuba. He also declared that Brazil, 
like Britain, was in favor of debating 
in the U.N. the thorny question of 
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the admission of Red China. At the 
same time, he announced that he 
was inviting Tito to visit Brazil, and 
that Brazil was seeking increased 
trade with the Communist bloc. 

These statements may have taken 
the American press and the Ameri- 
can public by surprise. Perhaps no- 
body in the United States expected 
Brazil’s new President to be so “in- 
dependent.” 





But what are the facts? Brazil 
was not alone. Neither Mexico nor 
Colombia nor Argentina had as yet 
broken with Castro’s Cuba. Yet 
each of these countries continued to 
enjoy extremely cordial relations 
with Washington. 

Two weeks before President Qua- 
dros’ announcement, British Foreign 
Secretary Lord Home told the 
House of Lords: “The facts of in- 
ternational life require that Com- 
munist China should be seated in 
the United Nations.” There was no 
outburst of hostility from the Amer- 
ican press then. 

As for trade with the Communist 
bloc countries, President Kennedy, 
both as Senator and as President, 
has urged Congress to permit in- 
creased U. S. trade with Communist 
countries “at the discretion of the 
President.” As for Tito: the United 
States’ continuing policy of giving 
him financial support must certainly 
have made an impression on Qua- 
dros. The principal advocate in the 
Eisenhower administration of ex- 
tending credit to Tito was Under 
Secretary of State C. Douglas Dil- 
lon, who in January became Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and an impor- 
tant figure in the new U. S. Cabinet. 

Millions of American dollars have 
been loaned not only to Yugoslavia 
but to Poland and other Commu- 
nist-bloc countries as well. No doubt 
this has served the best interests of 
the United States and the non-Com- 
munist world. When Brazil’s new 
government made overtures in the 
same direction, however, the Ameri- 
can press somewhat inconsistently 
condemned this as being too “inde- 
pendent.” 
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le SEEMS TO me that if Brazil’s 
President has manifested an inde- 
pendent spirit, no one should be sur- 
prised. Brazil, after all, is an inde- 
pendent country. Moreover, I have 
come to suspect, from their reaction 
to this issue, that a large section of 
American public opinion is still liv- 
ing in the past, clinging to the old 
theory that the United States 
should exercise semi-imperialistic, 
political and economic control over 
Latin America. And while I am not 
sure how much influence American 
public opinion has on the U. S. 
government’s foreign policy, I am 
certain that if such reactionary 
thinking is widespread, it can do 
much harm. 

From the Brazilian viewpoint the 
key word in the discussion of our 
foreign policy is “independent.” This 
is the word that President Quadros 
himself used to describe it. The 
newspapers introduced another con- 
cept — “neutralist.” This word has 
different meanings in different parts 
of the world, and hence I think it 
may be a misleading term to use 
in this discussion. You cannot be 
“neutral” when you are confronted 
with a choice involving values. 
Hence I cannot agree with some of 
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the African leaders who appear to be 
indifferent to the outcome of the 
East-West struggle. I, for example, 
would not want to live in a Commu- 
nist country nor would I want my 
own country to become Communist- 
dominated. 

However, the picture is not uni- 
versally as clear as we would like it 
to be. The world is not sharply di- 
vided between good guys and bad 
guys. Nor is it divided naturally 
and automatically between nations 
that give orders and nations that 
take orders. On this score, I would 
judge — I hope wrongly — that the 
concepts many Americans entertain 
are stereotypes and illusions that 
belong to past decades, some of 
them to another century. The world 
has changed and the changes must 
be faced realistically before moral 
decisions or practical judgments can 
be made. 


F or you AMERICANS the world is 
divided between East and West. 
This is your understanding of it. For 
us the world is also divided between 
North and South—which may prove 
to be the more fateful cleavage. The 
line between North and South, of 
course, is the line between the 
wealthy and the so-called underde- 
veloped nations, between high and 
low standards of living. This “line” 
helps explain why, when the word 
“freedom” is mentioned, you think 
of political freedom while we South 
Americans tend to think first of 
freedom from hunger and freedom 
from economic exploitation, both 
domestic and foreign. 

Let’s face the crude reality: for 
millions of peasants and workers in 


Latin America, “the Free World” 
and “Western Christian civilization” 
are concepts which have hitherto 
signified very little. These millions, 
denied the fundamental rights of 
men, will tend to identify “the Free 
World” and “Western Christian 
civilization” with the corrupt oli- 
garchies by which they have been 
oppressed—and with all those who 
have supported these regimes, in- 
cluding the U. S. government and 
American big business, which comes 
to our countries in search of cheap 
raw materials and cheap labor. To 
these destitute people it seems that 
there is little for them to lose if they 
subscribe to Communism. As a 
Chilean Jesuit has put it: “For you 
Communism is a sin; for us it is 
still an alternative.” 

In the United States you visual- 
ize Communism as an external 
threat: you are afraid of infiltration 
from without. You are preoccupied 
with spies, the invasion of Laos and 
diplomacy in the U.N. For us, Com- 
munism is an internal, domestic pos- 
sibility. We are terribly conscious 
of the social and economic breeding 
grounds of Communism in our 
midst, the environmental conditions 
on which Castros and Mao Tse- 
tungs thrive. And we are preoccupied 
with the large-scale measures which 
must be taken to combat this in- 
ternal threat. Our ideal, therefore, 
is not “anti-Communism” but the 
positive realization of social justice, 
of political, economic and social 
democracy. I think that you must 
understand this if you are going to 
understand our psychology in the 
face of Communism, a psychology 
which is different from yours. 





Time magazine (March 17, 1961) 
reported that President Quadros 
had said that Brazil might go so far 
as to support Khrushchev’s plan to 
reorganize the U.N. into complete 
impotence. This is preposterous. In 
his State of the Union message Pres- 
ident Quadros said forthrightly that 
Brazil would uphold the United Na- 
tions in order that it might become 
“an incontestable guarantee of 
world peace.” 

I agree with those who conceive 
of the United Nations not as a mere 
assemblage of free and democratic 
countries but as an effective though 
as yet imperfect instrument for 
world peace. Indeed, I think the 
world body should be strengthened 
so that it can deal more effectively 
with threats to peace and with vio- 
lations of the Charter. Moreover, I 
think it would be a dangerous mis- 
take to try to keep Red China out 
of the international community as it 
is represented in the U.N. We can- 
not ignore the growing power of Red 
China and a way must be found very 
soon to bring her into the U.N. so 
she can be made subject, as she is 
not now subject, to world public 
opinion and international juridic 
sanctions. The juridic sanctions 
may not amount to much now but 
the mere fact of Red China’s partici- 
pation in the U.N. would ensure a 
certain amount of psychological and 
moral restraint on the conduct of 
the Red Chinese. Therefore, it 
seems to me that the anti-Commu- 
nist countries should be the ones 
most interested in Red China’s ad- 
mittance. And it will be dangerous 
to delay: it is likely that within five 
years Red China will have acquired 
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a nuclear capacity which will make 
it a major world power. 

This viewpoint with regard to the 
admission of Red China is, of course, 
not mine alone but is shared in this 
country by Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas; Special Assistant to the 
President Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr.; and Ambassador to India John 
Kenneth Galbraith. 

oO 

EVERAL ITEMS WHICH appeared in 
the American press at the time of 
President Quadros’ foreign policy 
statements interested me greatly. 
Shortly after President Kennedy’s 
address to Latin American diplo- 
mats at the White House in which 
he proposed a hemispheric alliance 
“for progress,” the New York Times 
(March 19, 1961) reprinted a car- 
toon from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
which must have offended every La- 
tin American who saw it. It showed 
a sleepy individual, sombrero down 
over his eyes, hand outstretched in 
a begging position, taking a “Latin 
American siesta” beneath a tree 
called “the Good Neighbor Policy.” 
Suspended above his head, ready to 
drop into his open, waiting hand is 
a bulging bag, full of “U. S. aid.” 
It was a caricature of the worst pos- 
sible attitude Americans might as- 
sume toward Latin America at the 
present time, the attitude least 
likely to make friends. It is the at- 
titude which Castro caustically re- 
ferred to when he described the 
Kennedy program as “alms for the 
poor.” 

Then try to appreciate my feel- 
ings as I read this paragraph in an- 
other American publication: “Qua- 
dros’ is an economic move, not a 
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political one, aimed not at changing 
the membership of the U.N. but at 
increasing pressure on the United 
States to give his debauched coun- 
try more money. The only response 
from the United States, on this oc- 
casion and others like it, is to say: 
‘Vote against the interests of the 
United States, and you get nothing: 
— nada, rien, nichts — under- 
stand?’” (National Review Bulle- 
tin, March 18, 1961). As a Brazil- 
ian, I found the arrogance of this 
“we have them over the barrel” 
proclamation only slightly less dis- 
tasteful than finding my country de- 
scribed as “debauched.” 


Bor NO LESS a publication than the 
usually enlightened New York 
Times has on occasion given the 
chauvinistic impression that it is 
Washington’s plans and American 
public opinion which count when the 
future of Latin America is being dis- 
cussed. After President Quadros’ 
statements, Times’ correspondent 
Tad Szule commented (March 4, 
1961): “The coolness and the signs 
of irritation that seem to be creep- 
ing into Brazilian-U. S. relations 
may pose questions for Washing- 
ton’s plans to provide vast economic 
aid for Brazil. . . . While there has 
been no suggestion that the United 
States might cancel the aid plans, 
some officials said Brazil would do 
well to think twice and weigh the 
impact of their ‘independent’ poli- 
cies on public opinion in the United 
States.” In a _ second dispatch 
(March 5, 1961) the same reporter 
said: “Senhor Quadros, with a 
slightly Mephistophelic sense of 
timing, contrived to issue announce- 


ments of foreign policy measures 
that have been highly disturbing to 
Washington. Behind them 
United States officials see an almost 
gratuitous effort to antagonize 
American public opinion... .” 

I sincerely hope that American 
public opinion will prove to be suffi- 
ciently aware of the facts of the 
situation so as not to be influenced 
or misled by articles like these. 
In the final analysis, insults and 
threats are not the best way to deal 
with free and sovereign countries 
with which you may happen to have 
temporary disagreements. I believe 
that the United States is being given 
an opportunity now to prove that 
under its new President it has really 
abandoned the old, obnoxious, pa- 
ternalistic policy of carrying a big 
stick even when walking in the com- 
pany of the friendly and free nations 
of Latin America. Latin Americans 
feel that if the new look in Wash- 
ington’s foreign policy is genuine, 
then the United States and other 
governments in the Western Hemi- 
sphere can, as Adolf Berle, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s chief advisor on La- 
tin America, put it, agree to disagree 
—without threats or recrimination. 
They hope that U. S. policy-makers 
will, indeed, come to look upon 
Brazil and other Latin American 
countries as friendly sovereign na- 
tions, not as mere satellites of the 
United States. 


I, WOULD BE a particularly serious 
mistake at the present time for you 
to assume that Latin Americans are 
typically either lazy or sleepy. Many 
of these countries have made tre- 
mendous strides forward. Brazil is 





one of them. Moreover, you must 
get over your own intellectually 
lazy habit of regarding Latin Amer- 
ica as a single unity with indistin- 
guishable parts. Latin America is 
far from being a homogeneous whole 
—some of its parts are as different 
from each other as they are from the 
United States—or Africa. 

If you would begin to understand 
us, you must understand our politi- 
cal structures. For instance, in 
Brazil where we have a multi-party 
rather than a two-party system, I 
belong to the Christian Democratic 
Party. What do Americans know, 
and what, if anything, have they 
been told about the Christian 
Democratic Party of South Amer- 
ica? In Brazil, where it supports 
President Quadros, it first ap- 
peared on the national political 
scene in 1952 when a group of Chris- 
tian intellectuals in the South, Sao 
Paulo in particular, felt that they 
had a duty as Christians to enter 
into politics to combat corruption 
in government and to fight for social 
justice. Hence the party has an ex- 
plicit commitment to Christian prin- 
ciples in the social order and it is 
in my opinion the only party in 
Brazilian politics, aside from the 
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Communist party, which has a defi- 
nite ideological commitment at the 
present time. 

Though many Catholics belong to 
the Christian Democratic Party it 
is not a “Catholic” party. Protes- 
tants, of whom there are many in 
certain sections of Brazil, especially 
in my home state of Rio Grande do 
Sul, are well represented in the 
party. As in Germany, Catholics 
and Protestants in Brazil have been 
able to unite politically in support 
of a common Christian-value sys- 
tem, a fact which, I presume, will 
surprise many American readers 
who take it for granted that Protes- 
tants are a universally persecuted 
minority in Latin America. 


I, MAY ALSO come as a surprise to 
Americans to know that, as a Cath- 
olic and as a Latin American, I 
would subscribe to the so-called 
“American” position on church and 
state. I feel that whenever the 
Church has become enmeshed in 
politics, it has worked to the detri- 
ment of religion. For example, when 
the “Catholic” party in Puerto Rico 
recently marched forth carrying the 
rosary and waving papal banners, 
the Church and religion, in my opin- 
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ion, suffered. And, for the record, 
Christian Democratic parties all 
over the world are strongly opposed 
to dictatorships—including those of 
Franco and Salazar. For the life of 
me I cannot understand how any- 
one can justify either regime on the 
theory that the Church and super- 
natural values are being protected. 
The question I would like to ask is: 
how free is the Church when the 
natural rights of free speech and 
freedom of the press are callously 
ignored? 

And you must learn about more 
things than our political institu- 
tions. The nations of Latin Amer- 
ica are strongly committed to a com- 
mon effort in dealing with common 
problems. The radical idea of the 
social and economic integration of 
Latin America is today in the 
ascendant. The first steps have been 
taken toward the establishment of 
a regional common market. In line 
with this, before the Kennedy hemi- 
spheric program was announced, 
President Quadros repudiated any 
aid plan which did not envision the 
co-operation of all the nations of 
Latin America. It was this type of 
co-operative effort which was called 
for by President Kubitschek’s 
“Operation Pan-American” three 
years ago and which has finally been 
implemented by the new Kennedy 
program. 


Bor NO MATTER how large the com- 
mon problems and common efforts, 
they cannot obliterate the fact that 
great geographic, economic, cultural 
and racial differences divide Latin 
America. Brazil, for instance, where 
almost half the population of Latin 


America lives, has had an almost 
unique history. We achieved our in- 
dependence and abolished slavery 
without bloodshed; we lived under a 
constitutional monarchy from 1822 
to 1889, and since the establishment 
of a republican form of government 
we have had only one short period of 
unconstitutional political life. De- 
spite our tendency to exaggerated 
self-criticism (upon which many ob- 
servers have commented), Brazilians 
have a crazy feeling of optimism. 
They will tell you that they live in 
the midst of great wealth and that 
their difficulties are only temporary. 
Brazil moreover has had a unique 
pattern of racial intermarriage and 
we are proud to live in a “racial” de- 
mocracy. Our heritage is Portu- 
guese, not Spanish. In fact, what 
most amazes people from the United 
States when it is called to their at- 
tention is the fact that when you 
consider the large Indian population 
of some Latin American countries 
and the number of Portuguese- 
speaking Brazilians, less than half 
the population of Latin America 
speaks Spanish. Yet this is an ele- 
mentary fact about Latin America. 

To sum up: you must come to 
know us as we are and not as you 
think we are or as you wish us to be. 
Particularly, I think it is time—to 
put it very frankly—to implement 
fine-sounding phrases like “hemi- 
spheric solidarity” with mutual re- 
spect and active, practical co-opera- 
tion with no strings attached. A 
measure of your understanding of 
us will be your realization that 
what is good for the United States 


is not necessarily gcxd for Latin 
America. 





Joseph F. Costanzo, S.J. 


New York’s 
Aid to Education 
Program 


The new Scholar Incentive Program assures the student 
freedom of choice in selecting his college, 


thereby safeguarding religious and academic freedom. 


Ox JANUARY 31, 1961 Governor Rockefeller sent a special message 
to the New York State legislature in which he outlined his own 
recommendations for coping with the present and the prospective 
educational needs of the state. In a plan envisaging an expansion 
of available facilities, a doubling of the state Regents’ scholarships 
and a contemplated loan program, the Governor proposed “the 
establishment of a ‘New York State Scholar Incentive Program,’ to 
provide each full-time, tuition-paying student attending an under- 
graduate college in the state, who is also a resident of the state and 
who makes application, with an annual grant up to $200 to help 
him pay his tuition in excess of $500 annually. In addition, for 
graduate studies (I recommend) that to each full-time, tuition- 
paying student who is a resident of the state and is enrolled in an 
approved graduate program leading to an advanced degree, a simi- 
lar grant up to $400 to be paid for students to the masters’ degree 
level; and for students in graduate work above the masters’ degree 
level, (I recommend) a grant up to $800 per year.” Governor 
Rockefeller emphasized the importance of assuring the individual 
student a maximum of choice in determining the college in the 
state he shall attend. 
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When the original plan was first 
submitted, objections were directed 
against restricting the financial aid 
to attendance at a New York State 
educational institution, and against 
across - the- board loans to every 
otherwise eligible student, regard- 
less of academic ability and the 
financial resources of the student’s 
family. As a result of these criti- 
cisms, revisions were made whereby 
the scholar incentive award would 
be determined by financial means 
and an academic test. Other critics 
charged flatly that the Governor’s 
plan was a concealed method of sub- 
sidizing private colleges and univer- 
sities under religious auspices in 
violation of the state Constitution. 
Two days after Governor Rockefel- 
ler’s “scholarship incentive” plan 
was passed by overwhelming majori- 
ties in both houses of the state legis- 
lature, the New York Times in an 
editorial on March 16th called it “a 
setback for those who believe as we 
do in the absolute separation of 
church and state in accordance with 
the New York Constitution.” 


Tu FACT THAT responsible public 
leaders and associations are mar- 
shalled in differing interpretations of 
what is constitutional aid to educa- 
tion leads us to examine the perti- 
nent article of the New York State 
Constitution. Article XI, Sec. 1., 
Par. 4 (1895) reads: 


Neither the state nor any subdivision 
thereof, shall use its property or credit 
or any public money, or authorize or per- 
mit either to used, directly or indirectly, 
in aid or maintenance, other than for 
examination or inspection, of any school 
or institution of learning wholly or in part 


Father Josenh F. Costanzo, S.J., tells here 
how New Ye«& State, whose legislative pro- 
grams often set a pattern for other states, 
has established a more liberal student loan 
program, involving both public and private 
colleges and universities. He also reveals 
how “the partnership of public and private 
welfare agencies has provided the historic 
pattern of social welfare in New York State.” 
Father Costanzo is professor of political 
science and church and state at Fordham 
University. 





under the control or direction of any reli- 
gious denomination, or in which any de- 
nominational tenet or doctrine is taught. 


In order to ascertain the meaning 
of direct and indirect financial aid 
to institutions of learning which are 
under religious euspices it is not 
enough to stop at the Article itself. 
We must turn to the legislative acts 
and judicial interpretation subse- 
quent to the adoption of the Article. 

Let us observe at the outset that 
almost all the states either explicitly 
or implicitly prohibit both direct 
and indirect aid to sectarian insti- 
tutions. Let us also note the amaz- 
ing fact that state attorneys general, 
state legislatures and state courts 
passing upon the constitutionality 
of the same benefaction for children 
in religious schools have given op- 
posing interpretations. For example, 
nonreligious textbooks are provided 
free by the states to all school chil- 
dren in Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico and Oregon, but in Kansas 
and West Virginia only to indigent 
parochial school children. In some 
other states this same provision has 
been denied either by the state leg- 
islature or by the state courts as 
contrary to the state constitutional 
prohibition of indirect aid to sec- 
tarian schools. 





Free transportation is provided 
by twenty states to school children 
of public and parochial schools alike. 
In some other states this identical 
benefit is denied to parochial school 
children on constitutional grounds. 
Yet both these provisions of public 
service have been upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court when 
their constitutionality, federal or 
state, was called into question. 

In 1946 Congress passed the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act whereby 
the federal government offers to the 
states funds in proportion to the 
population of all school children, 
which the states must match dollar 
for dollar, to provide free lunches. In 
twenty-nine states, state laws pro- 
hibiting direct and indirect aid to 
sectarian schools are interpreted by 
their own courts and attorneys 
general as precluding such matching 
arrangements. In other states, the 
attorneys general and state courts 
have decided that the provision from 
public funds of school lunches to 
parochial school children is properly 
constitutional and in no way vio- 
lates the prohibition of direct or in- 
direct aid. 

It is true that these aids—non- 
religious textbooks, free transporta- 
tion, free school lunches and the 
other health and welfare services 
which are provided by some states— 
are designated as “auxiliary aids,” 
general welfare benefits extended in 
the exercise of police power and as 
such distinguished from the pro- 
scribed “indirect aid.” But the fact 
of law is that the states are fairly 
evenly divided in distinguishing 
“auxiliary aids” from or including 
them within the category of ad- 
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mittedly prohibited “indirect aids.” 

We are of the opinion that the 
root of the misunderstanding and 
the reason for opposing interpreta- 
tions arises from the legal ambiguity 
of what constitutes proscribed indi- 
rect aid. The fact of law is that we 
find throughout the United States 
bizarre patterns of discriminatory 
and nondiscriminatory financial as- 
sistance; some states insist that this 
assistance is directed to the school 
children and not to the sectarian in- 
stitution and other states insist that 
the identical benefaction to the child 
does amount to an indirect aid to 
the school. Just as startling is the 
nonacceptance by some state at- 
torneys general, legislatures and 
courts of the Supreme Court ruling 
that the state provision of nonreli- 
gious textbooks and free bus trans- 
portation to parochial school stu- 
dents violates neither the federal 
Constitution nor the individual 
state constitutions. 


Wun WE DRAW our attention to 
the facts of law within the State of 
New York (one might do the same 
with many other states of the 
Union), there emerges a law of the 
facts that confirms our opinion 
about the legal ambiguity of indirect 
aid, in educational and noneduca- 
tional areas. 

New York State, like every other 
state of the Union, charters and ac- 
credits church-affiliated schools. At- 
tendance at their secondary schools 
is in compliance with state compul- 
sory-education law. Students at 
church-affiliated schools may trans- 
fer during the school year or upon 
graduation to a state school and 
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vice versa. These parochial schools 
enjoy tax-exemption privileges. 
Technically, tax exemptions and 
tax-deductible benefits are not con- 
sidered by law a direct or, formally, 
indirect aid. By law, only the ap- 
propriations from public revenue 
and their conveyance to an institu- 
tion fall within the meaning of 
financial support. But no one can 
frankly deny that these privileges do 
constitute materially an indirect aid. 
There is a profound significance 
underlying the tax-exemption bene- 
fits of church-affiliated schools. 
Such schools are not only recog- 
nized equally with state schools, 
but they are acknowledged together 
with other institutions and associa- 
tions of learning and charity as 
contributing to the public welfare. 
Religious schools serve the common 
good, not a sectarian good. We 
might note in passing that New 
York State courts as well as the 
courts of several other states have 
upheld, when challenged, tax-ex- 
emption benefits extending to semi- 
naries — Catholic, Protestant and 
Hebrew—on the same _ grounds. 
The law has never considered 
church-affiliated schools or even 
schools of divinity as divisive. 
Since the state Constitution was 
amended in 1938, school bus trans- 
portation for parochial school chil- 
dren has been permitted. Last year 
the Speno-Brennan Law made it 
mandatory. This measure does not 
apply to New York City, which 
does not operate a school bus sys- 
tem. However, children from pub- 
lic, private and parochial schools 
ride the regular transportation sys- 
tem at a reduced rate. The city 


subsidizes the Transit Authority for 
the difference. 

In New York State, statutory 
provision is made for the physical 
examination of nonpublic school 
children under the general super- 
vision of the Department of Educa- 
tion. In 1953 the legislature made 
it obligatory for home districts to 
pay for the costs of health services 
for children attending parochial or 
other nonpublic schools outside 
those districts. Parochial school 
children participate in the school 
lunch program provided at public 
expense. In addition to the ordi- 
nary police and fire protection and 
sanitation service, local communi- 
ties provide their school children 
with other welfare benefits of a 
socio-legal character, without dis- 
criminating between public and 
parochial schools. Thus, all school 
property is protected by zoning 
regulations because the community 
judges that school children might 
be harmed by the proximity of fac- 
tory smoke, heavy trucking and 
taverns. The city will close off cer- 
tain streets during part of the day 
to turn them into recreation areas 
for school children, public or pri- 
vate. In other words, public prop- 
erty is temporarily put at the serv- 
ice of a sectarian institution to 
supplement its recreational facili- 
ties. 


Tx PARTNERSHIP OF public and 
private welfare agencies has pro- 
vided the historic pattern of social 
welfare in New York State, with 
the state and local governments 
traditionally purchasing care and 
services for public charges, where 





necessary, from private agencies 
and institutions in the health and 
welfare fields. If these private 
facilities were not available, the 
state and local governments would 
have to establish and maintain 
such physical plants and services 
at tremendous costs in public 
funds. 

About one hundred million dol- 
lars a year are paid from public 
funds to private agencies and insti- 
tutions for hospital care and for 
homes for the aged and the af- 
flicted, orphanages, correction 
homes, private nursing homes and 
child-caring agencies and institu- 
tions. (It should be noted, inci- 
dentally, that most of the private 
institutions and agencies in New 
York State have been established 
under religious auspices, Catholic, 
Protestant or Jewish.) These dis- 
bursements are usually designated 
“payments for services rendered.” 

In addition, this mutual ex- 
change of services and financial as- 
sistance between the state and pri- 
vate agencies and institutions under 
religious auspices takes full cogni- 
zance of our laws which charge that 
the State Welfare Department 
recognize and preserve the religious 
faith of all for whom it provides. 
Religious ministrations and spirit- 
ual counselling are made available 
either through the organized reli- 
gious agencies and _ institutions 
themselves or by accommodations 
with the clergy of the nearest 
parish. 

So great is the sensitivity of pub- 
lic law to religious liberty that in 
state houses of detention, reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries, facilities 
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are made available for the free 
exercise of religion in circumstances 
in which most other civil rights are 
abridged or suspended. In New 
York, released time programs per- 
mit public school children to be ex- 
cused from an hour of regular 
school attendance weekly to be in- 
structed in the tenets of their faith 
off school premises. Sunday laws 
are calculated to provide a day of 
rest and to insure a freedom of wor- 
ship unhampered by the commer- 
cial competition of Sunday mer- 
chants, which would otherwise 
force other concerns and their 
workers into business as usual. 

In a variety of guises, therefore, 
financial assistance or its equiva- 
lent is provided by the State of 
New York to private religious insti- 
tutions in educational and nonedu- 
cational areas. In fact, we have 
taken them so much for granted as 
to become oblivious of them. 


Bor ON THE precise point of the 
constitutionality of indirect finan- 
cial aid to a school under religious 
auspices, the most exemplary illus- 
tration of New York City and New 
York State practice is the adminis- 
trative co-operation, the exchange 
of services, proffered facilities and 
financial provisions entailed in an 
agreement signed on October 15, 
1953, whereby a medical center 
built by public funds was affiliated 
and entrusted entirely to the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Al- 
bert Einstein Medical School of 
Yeshiva University. 

Let us first review certain pre- 
liminary pertinent facts. In 1915 
the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theolog- 
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ical Seminary and Yeshiva Etz 
Chaim, both of which were devoted 
exclusively to religious studies, 
merged under the direction of 
Dr. Bernard Revel to become the 
second largest Jewish-sponsored 
university in the world, the Hebrew 
Jniversity in Jerusalem being the 
largest. Since its founding, a clus- 
ter of secular schools of higher 
learning grew around the orthodox 
rabbinical seminary. University 
status was achieved in 1945. A 
state charter authorizing the open- 
ing of medical and dentistry schools 
was granted in 1950. 

On its main campus, known as the 
Main Academic Center—extending 
from 184th Street to 187th Street 
on Amsterdam Avenue in the Wash- 
ington Heights section of Manhat- 
tan — there are nine schools: Ye- 
shiva College for Men, Rabbi Isaac 
Elchanan Theological Seminary, the 
Graduate School of Mathematical 
Sciences, the Bernard Revel Gradu- 
ate School, the Harry Fischel School 
for Higher Jewish Studies, the 
Teachers Institute for Men, the Is- 
rael Institute, the Cantorial Train- 
ing Institute and the Yeshiva Uni- 
versity High School for Boys. Nine 
more schools, including the Albert 
Einstein College for Medicine, are 
spread over six teaching centers in 
three boroughs. 

The Bronx Municipal Hospital 
Center is situated in the West- 
chester Heights section of the 
Bronx, adjacent to the Albert Ein- 
stein Medical School campus, and 
consists of the Abraham Jacobi Hos- 
pital, the Nathan B. Van Etten Hos- 
pital and a staff residence building. 
These units were built by New 


York City at a cost of $45,000,- 
000. According to the terms of the 
agreement, the city 


offered to affiliate the said Hospital Cen- 
ter with the University whereby the pro- 
fessional care of the patients will be un- 
der the jurisdiction and the responsibility 
of the Faculty of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity, which said offer by the City has 
been accepted by the University. 
(Whereas) The Faculty of Medicine of 
the University will have the exclusive re- 
sponsibility of nominating the members 
of the clinical and other professional staff 
of the Hospital Center. 


Tae UNIVERSITY AGREES to furnish 
complete services (item 1) and in 
turn the city agrees that it will 
physically maintain the laboratories 
and will furnish all supplies neces- 
sary (item 5). “The Hospital Cen- 
ter is affiliated with the University 
to the end that the professional care 
of all the patients will be under the 
jurisdiction and responsibility of the 
Faculty of Medicine of the Univer- 
sity” (item 10). In addition (item 
6): 

the University may receive and accept 
grants, gifts, bequests, devices and con- 
tributions from any source in support of 
the professional services and scientific 
activities to be carried on in the Hospital 
Center which the University may conduct 
in conjunction with similar work con- 
ducted elsewhere in the Medical School, 
other divisions of the University or other 
institutions. 

The City agrees that during the next 
ten years it will pay to the University for 
services to be performed hereunder the 
sum of $531,000 for the period commenc- 
ing July 1, 1954 and ending June 30, 
1955 and the sum of $750,000 per annum 
thereafter during each of the remaining 
nine years. ... 





In 1957, when the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine was in its sec- 
ond year of operation, the State of 
New York began construction of a 
state mental hospital adjacent to 
the medical school at a cost of 
$70,000,000. According to co-opera- 
tive arrangements similar to the ones 
between the Bronx Hospital Center 
and the medical school, research and 
training programs of the psychiatric 
center were entrusted to the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine. 

These agreements entrust staffing, 
complete medical services, labora- 
tory experiments, analysis, opera- 
tions and research projects to the 
sole jurisdiction and supervision of 
the medical school of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. Such an arrangement is 
both desirable and proper. A less 
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generous arrangement might make 
efficient and expert service for the 
sick and afflicted impossible. It 
might also deprive the hospitals of 
all the possible and full advantages 
of advanced research. 

Still we ask, when is such compre- 
hensive arrangement not an indirect 
aid to the medical school of a uni- 
versity under religious auspices? 
Who can deny that enormous and 
incalculable benefits accrue to the 
university thereby? The use of a 
hospital is an indispensable condi- 
tion for a medical school in the 
training of its students. A hospital 
completely under the school’s juris- 
diction and supervision and furnish- 
ed completely by public funds is a 
benefit that cannot be measured. 
The great variety of excellent facili- 
ties, vast opportunities for research 
grants, the promise of attracting 
thereby eminent men of science to 
its lecture halls and laboratories, the 
advancement of the university’s 
academic status—these are aids to 
a school beyond an administrator’s 
wildest dreams. 

Nor will it do to argue that only a 
relatively small number of Ortho- 
dox students attend the Einstein 
School as compared with the non- 
observant and the non-Jewish stu- 
dents, or even to point to the reli- 
gious indifference of some members 
of the teaching staff. Whether or not 
a school is church-affiliated or under 
religious auspices is not to be deter- 
mined by the counting of the faith- 
ful, but by the officially professed 
religious commitments of the cor- 
poration to which the charter of the 
university has been granted by the 
state. 
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I, IS ONE of the hazards of debates 
that concentration on an important 
issue not infrequently submerges or 
ignores other equally important con- 
siderations. For example, freedom 
of conscience in choosing one’s 
school is not denied. What is denied 
is the extension of contemplated 
state benefits to those students who 
exercise that right and choose to go 
to a church-affiliated school. 

What is generally ignored is that 
there are students attending school 
under religious auspices who are not 
of the same faith as that professed 
by the school. In New York City 
thousands of non-Catholic students 
have attended Fordham University 
and Manhattan College. Their 


choice was ostensibly not religiously 
motivated. They exercised their 
right of academic freedom. They 


are proud alumni of Fordham Uni- 
versity and of Manhattan College 
and join gladly in class reunions. 
By what manner of moral or legal 
reasoning should such non-Catholics 
be excluded from government aid? 

It seems to me—and I must say 
this as I see it—any scholar incen- 
tive program that would not be ex- 
tended to non-Catholics who would 
otherwise freely choose to attend a 
Catholic university would in effect 
—however unintentional—be a 
monetary inducement by the state 
government not to make such a free 
choice. The prospect of interfering 
with the rights of academic freedom 
are too absurd and ugly for anyone 
to take lightly. 

Public law is committed to a co- 
hesive system of education. Educa- 
tion does not become less educa- 
tional and less American because it 


also provides religious instruction. 
Nor do educational needs cease to 
be needs and lose their significance 
because of the religious affiliation of 
the school. 

Institutions of learning which are 
church-affiliated do not serve a sec- 
tarian good but the common good. 
Their alumni serve the American 
community in every occupation and 
profession, in public and private 
service, in military and civilian of- 
fices, in legislatures, on the judici- 
ary and in government executive 
office. 

A constitutional question must 
be properly framed in its entirety. 
Besides asking whether a state has 
done something forbidden to it by 
its own or the federal Constitution, 
we ought to ask with equal empha- 
sis and persistence whether the state 
has deprived an individual citizen of 
one of the fundamental rights in- 
herent in ordered liberty, whether 
in the exercise of religious liberty he 
becomes ineligible in the disburse- 
ment of government benefits, 
whether the equal protection guar- 
anteed by law is limited by a reli- 
gious test. We must not be moved 
in our legal thinking by a biased 
zeal and selective indignation. 

The time has come to recognize 
that all schools, from elementary 
schools to universities, which are 
publicly chartered and accredited 
are truly educational institutions, 
that they are all part of the Ameri- 
can educational system. And if some 
of them be under religious auspices, 
for many of us that seems to be an 
additional boon, not only for the 
students, but also for the intellec- 
tual and spiritual life of the nation. 





Raymond M. Boyle 


So 

You Want 
To Work 
Overseas? 


Enthusiasr: 2::d generosity 
are taken for granted — 


but they are not enough. 


Tue GENERALLY ENTHUSIASTIC response on the part of young people 
to the establishment of the Peace Corps (4,500 letters the day after 
its creation and 17,500 unofficial applications within two weeks) must 
have jolted the severest critics of American youth. They have 
variously described the younger generation as flabby and spoiled, 
selfish and materialistic, irresponsible and irresolute, self-centered and 
indifferent to world problems. If nothing else, this spontaneous re- 
action demonstrates anew the idealism of youth. What they need to 
develop is a complementary sense of realism. 

This has been apparent in the reaction to World Campus, a small, 
eight-page publication started three years ago. Aimed at Catholic col- 
lege students, whether in Catholic or secular institutions, its purpose 
is to heighten their interest in world affairs to the extent that they will 
seriously consider the possibility of becoming engaged personally in 
the work of international organizations. It stresses the great need for 
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A rice plantation on Formosa 
illustrates overseas need for 
American agricultural know-how. 


Catholics, inspired by a religion which embraces all mankind, to par- 
ticipate in social, cultural and economic programs, secular as well as 
religious, which promote the welfare of humanity. 

World Campus tapped a rich vein of good will among its readers. 
They have requested further information on every type of organization 
involved in aiding the people of underdeveloped countries: the United 
Nations, government agencies, private programs, lay mission groups, 
and missionary societies. The disturbing factor was that too many 
inquirers displayed only good will. A high percentage said simply, 
“Here I am, take me.” More often than not, they implied that a de- 
cision had best be forthcoming within a week, or the offer would be 
withdrawn. 

Both the strength and weakness of idealistic youth, their enthusi- 
asm untempered by realism, are apparent in the following two inquiries, 
typical of many received by overseas-assistance organizations: 
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SO YOU WANT TO WORK OVERSEAS? 


“T am an M.A. candidate inter- 
ested in teaching for the next aca- 
demic year in a Catholic college 
overseas, preferably Asia. Would 
you kindly send me what informa- 
tion you have concerning vacan- 
cies?” 

“Presently I am a senior in col- 
lege and plan to devote part of my 
future to public or social service. 
Please send me any information 
available on the following: teaching 
opportunities in territories and pos- 
sessions of the U.S., foreign service, 
lay missioners.” 

Both young men should have 
started planning their careers a 
year or two earlier. Neither men- 
tions his qualifications. The first 
may teach anything from agricul- 
ture to zoology. The second could 
be an English or engineering major. 
Granted that their motives are the 
highest, their methods are self- 
defeating. To wait until the eve of 
graduation to begin seeking infor- 
mation, without even then giving 
any hint of a specific educational 
background, betrays a lack of that 
mature judgment which is required 
in any type of work overseas. 


I- THAT ANALYSIS sounds too 
harsh, it is offered only to counter- 
act some of the romantic ideas 
about world service: While there is 
a need and demand for more and 
more dedicated workers, the de- 
mand calls for specific skills and 
personal qualities. The total of ap- 
plicants in all fields far outnumbers 
the openings at any one time, but 
there is an over-all shortage of suit- 
able, qualified applicants. 

The college student or recent 


American youths, in constantly increas- 
ing numbers, are making application for 
volunteer programs such as the Peace Corps 
and the Papal Volunteers. Many of them 
realize too late that enthusiasm is not 
enough for acceptance. Skills are needed. 
Raymond M. Boyle, managing editor of 
World Campus and assistant editor of 
Maryknoll, here outlines the basic require- 
ments for enlistment in many of these pro- 
grams. 





graduate must also realistically face 
the fact that certain doors are closed 
to him on the grounds of lack of 
experience. Ideally, the best time 
for sincere young people to devote 
at least a portion of their lives to 
serving mankind in underdeveloped 
countries would be the period im- 
mediately following the completion 
of their education. 

Nevertheless, their lack of expe- 
rience would handicap them in some 
quarters. For example, the United 
Nations, for all practical purposes, 
offers no opportunities for interna- 
tional service to recent college grad- 
uates. The Personnel Office of U.N. 
headquarters in New York City 
diplomatically states: “Vacancies at 
the professional level occur very in- 
frequently, and with the need of 
achieving a balanced geographical 
distribution, we find it necessary to 
concentrate our recruitment efforts 
in those countries, mainly new 
members, whose nationals form a 
disproportionately small part of the 
Secretariat.” 

Each of the U.N. specialized 
agencies has its own administra- 
tion, and information must be re- 
quested by individual letter. Gen- 
erally, only persons whose training 
and long experience are related to 
various fields of specialization are 





considered. UNESCO, for instance, 
requires candidates to show eight 
to ten years’ technical experience in 
educational, scientific, or cultural 
areas. 

The chief of the Personnel Branch 
of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization points out that “the vast 
majority of positions in FAO are 
open only to persons with broad 
professional and technical back- 
ground, their selection being based 
on attained eminence in their pro- 
fessional fields.” As a consequence, 
“these requirements do not allow us 
to employ persons just out of col- 
lege, who have not had time to ac- 
quire the professional acknowledg- 
ment and prestige necessary to a 
successful career in a specialized 
agency such as FAO.” 


Raqumanes FOR SERVICE abroad 
with agencies of the U. S. govern- 
ment are only slightly less strict. 
The International Co-operation Ad- 
ministration (ICA, Washington 25, 
D. C.) carries out programs of 
technical assistance through U. S. 
operations missions in some sixty 
nations and dependent territories. 
From Stephen R. Tripp, chief of 
its employment division, comes this 
advice: “The very nature of its mis- 
sion, the furnishing of technical 
advice and assistance as well as 
economic assistance, makes it im- 
perative that ICA employ well- 
trained, experienced persons of ma- 
turity end understanding to be its 
representatives. Although some ex- 
ceptions are made from year to 
year, this agency cannot utilize ef- 
fectively the services of the many 
newly graduating college students 
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who are interested in international 
activities.” 

The VU. S. Information Agency 
(1776 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.) employs 
persons trained in some phase of 
mass communications. Except for 
secretaries, the only way of getting 
into overseas service with the USIA 
for those between the ages of twen- 
ty-one and thirty-one is through 
the Junior Officer Trainee Program. 
About forty young people are re- 
cruited and trained each year, at a 
starting salary ranging from $5,085 
to $6,345, depending upon qualifica- 
tions, experience, marital status and 
age at the time of appointment. 
They must be willing to serve any- 
where in the world; persons who 
limit their availability are not con- 
sidered. Appointment is through a 
nationwide competitive examina- 
tion, held usually in December. To 
qualify for it, an official application 
form must be submitted not later 
than the middle of the preceding 
October. In addition, the USIA 
bluntly warns: “Other things being 
equal, candidates with useful pro- 
ficiency in speaking a foreign lan- 
guage will have preference.” 

The teaching profession repre- 
sents the largest single field for 
overseas service. The demand for 
teachers, in both secular and reli- 
gious organizations, is literally un- 
limited. The need starts at the most 
elementary levels and continues up 
through all subjects and skills on all 
levels—elementary, secondary, and 
college. It can be said that almost 
any college graduate has something 
to teach somewhere in the world, al- 
though he (continued on page 171) 
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 enareenca anes remem a year ago we asked our readers to help 

us carry out the editorial purposes of the 
magazine by becoming our Associates, actually helping us to pro- 
duce an editorial product of greater competence and breadth. They 
responded generously, and during the past year made it possible 
for us to bring you expert, on-the-scene analyses of conditions and 
trends in other lands. 


We have featured so many articles on Africa that some of our 
readers jocosely suggested that we change the name of the maga- 
zine to “The African World.” Now they are suggesting we change 
it to “The Latin American World.” 


Our breadth of editorial concern is not at all out of keeping with 
the intentions of Father Hecker, who founded The Catholic 
World in 1865. He said that the Church needed men and women 
who would embrace in their views and actions “the whole world” 
and he spoke of himself as an “international” Catholic. 


But to cover “the whole world” editorially is no easy task. It 
demands research, study, travel, increased correspondence, the 
expansion of our editorial staff and resources. This is why your 
help is essential if we are to continue and further broaden the scope 
of the editorial product which you receive in your home each month, 


OE AE OTE AD | t’s a new world we live in. As Teilhard 
de Chardin said: “The enrichment and 
ferment of religious thought in our time has undoubtedly been 
caused by the revelation of the immensity and the unity of the 
world. ...” And as our vision of the world is new, there must be 
something new in our vision of The Catholic World. 


President Kennedy speaks of new frontiers for our country. Father 
Walter Ong, S.J., has spoken of the “frontiers” in American Catholi- 
cism. In a very real way Africa, South America and Asia have come 
within our horizons, quite suddenly. And during the past year we 
brought you articles on the Congo, on censorship in South Africa, 
on the “typical” African attitude toward work. We brought you 
articles on South America by a Catholic student-chaplain at a state 
university in Chile, by a young Venezuelan who had been in Russia 
and Red China, by an editor who escaped from Castro’s Cuba, and 
by a graduate research professor at the University of Florida, an 
authority on the social and demographic changes taking place in 
Latin America today. We feel that you will not find the same breadth 
of coverage or the same interest in the “whole” emerging world of 
the Sixties in any other Catholic periodical in this country. 





Father Sheerin has been editor of The 
JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.5.P, Catholic World since 1948, and in — 
years he has also been writing a weekly syn- 

dicated column for Catholic newspapers. 

A graduate of Fordham University (Col- 
lege ’28, Law ’30), he was admitted to the 
Bar of the U.S. Supreme Court in 1938 and 
was awarded an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws by Boston College in 1958. 

He was one of the two Catholic observers 
at the World Council of Churches meeting in 
Oberlin, Ohio (1957). Last summer in 
Europe and the Middle East he interviewed 
many of the leading figures — Catholic, 
Protestant and Orthodox — in ecumenical 
work, Recently he was appointed by the 
Paulist Superior General to head a special 
committee within the Paulist community for 
the development of ecumenical activity. 

He is also the author of a recent book on 
confession, The Sacrament of Freedom 
(Bruce, 1961). 


Associate editor of e Luts F. McKERNAN, C.S.P. 
Catholic World for the 


last four years, Father 
McKernan has also been 
taking evening and sum- | ~ 
mer session courses in — =~ 
writing and sociology at ‘ 
Columbia. Before coming 
to The Catholic World ° 
he had a brief taste of 
Newman Club work at the 
University of California 
in Berkeley and at M.1.T. 

Last year he organized 
two seminars to acquaint 
Catholic editors with the © 
functioning of the United 2@ 
Nations. 


ur articles are not staff-written, nor do 

we limit ourselves to a particular circle 
or stable of writers. Editorially we are not committed to either the liberal or conserva- 
tive line. Our articles reflect the opinions of the authors, not necessarily the opinions 
of the editors. Hence we printed articles recently by Russell Kirk and William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr., as well as articles by other authors of quite opposite convictions. We feel that 
some latitude is necessary if The Catholic World is going to challenge its readers 
intellectually. 


We have not hesitated to run articles by non-Catholics whose views were of special 
interest to us. For instance, we asked the author of The Political Behavior of American 
Jews, now dean of the faculty at Brandeis University, to discuss the question of the 
“religious” vote shortly before the recent presidential election. We have tried to make 
our readers aware of important developments in the ecumenical field. You will remem- 
ber the recent article on the new Archbishop of Canterbury and the articles last sum- 
mer by Father Schepers, the Dominican, and by Father Gustave Weigel, the Jesuit 
co-author of An American Dialogue. But we have a problem... 





W: want to bring you an editorial prod- 
uct in the months ahead which will be 
both readable and intellectually challenging. The things we would like to do, and hope 
to do, however, require added expense: paying more for articles, increasing our staff, 


building up our library, doing more research, correspondence, travel. This is why we 
need your help. 


As we approach the centenary of The Catholic World in 1965 we have hopes that 
its editorial life will be marked by continued growth and development. There are no 
short cuts to building an editorial product of excellence. While we might spend large 
sums to build circulation or to get publicity for the magazine, we feel that to do so 
now would be to sidetrack our best efforts and energy and that we can best serve our 
readership today by concentrating our resources on editorial growth and development. 
Hence we appeal to you directly. 


We are dependent completely on your response and interest in what we are trying to 
do. We cannot grow without your help. Will you become our Associate in publishing 
The Catholic World during the year 1961-62? 














Please send coupon below with your check in the postage-paid envelope provided herewith. 


The Catholic World, 180 Varick St., New York 14, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as your Associate in publishing The Catholic World. 


I wish to bea [) Charter Associate ($150) 
( Co-operating Associate ($75) 
0 Sustaining Associate ($25) 


Name 





Street 





City _Zone. 





(0 Check here if you were enrolled as an Associate last year. 


Contributions to the Paulist Fathers for the editorial development of The Catholic World are 
tax-deductible 





SO YOU WANT TO WORK OVERSEAS? 


may in some cases need additional 
courses in education to qualify. In 
most cases, too, a speaking knowl- 
edge of a second language, usually 
French or Spanish, is required. 

The Institute of International 
Education (1 East 67th St., New 
York 21, N. Y.) administers pro- 
grams for the U. S. government, 
foreign governments, foundations, 
universities, corporations, private 
organizations and individuals, and 
acts as a clearinghouse on all phases 
of international education. It offers 
this advice: “Requirements in gen- 
eral for teaching abroad are three 
years of teaching experience and a 
knowledge of the language of the 
country. Candidates with an M.A. 
degree for teaching, or a Ph.D. de- 
gree for lecturing and research, are 
given preference. Applications 
should be made from six months 
to one year in advance of the ex- 
pected appointment date.” 

The Pan American Union (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) supplies informa- 
tion on teaching opportunities in 
Latin America for U. S. citizens. It 


states: “Although occasional excep- ~ 


tions are made in the case of un- 
usually qualified personnel, a gen- 
eral minimum requirement for such 
positions is a teaching certificate 
from a recognized teachers’ college 
or school of education. Frequently 
a year or more of teaching experi- 
ence is also required. A knowledge 
of the language of the country 
where the candidate is to teach (in 
most cases, Spanish; Portuguese in 
Brazil, French in Haiti) is not uni- 
versally required, but preference is 
generally given to candidates pos- 
sessing such knowledge.” 


Another group, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Schools Service of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education (1785 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.), acts as an inter- 
mediary in the placement of teach- 
ers in certain American-sponsored 
schools in Latin America, and does 
not itself employ or make final de- 
cisions regarding the candidates. 
More than forty of these schools 
have been established in the larger 
cities of Latin America, to provide 
a U. S. type education for the chil- 
dren of American parents residing 
there. They also accept Latin 
American students, who comprise 
nearly two-thirds of the total en- 
rollment. The schools require that 
prospective teachers hold a bache- 
lor’s degree, possess the qualifica- 
tions required for certification in the 
U. S., and have at least one year of 
experience in the grade or subject 
to be taught. 

The African-American Institute 
(1234 20th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C.) operates a Teacher Place- 
ment Service. The present empha- 
sis is on providing teachers for 
secondary schools and _ teacher- 
training colleges in West Africa. 
Salaries are based on local govern- 
ment-approved pay scales. “In gen- 
eral,” states the African-American 
Institute, “the minimum academic 
requirement is the master’s degree, 
normally in the same or a closely 
related field to the undergraduate 
major.” 

The teacher’s certificate is prac- 
tically a passport to overseas serv- 
ice. It guarantees the holder special 
consideration, not only by agencies 
solely interested in recruiting teach- 





R. Sargent Shriver, President Kennedy’s 
brother-in-law, heads the Peace Corps. 


ers, but also by broader, general 
organizations, such as the Peace 
Corps and lay mission groups. 


| # YEARS TO COME, the Peace Corps 
(Personnel Office, ICA, Washington 
25, D. C.) may develop into the 
single largest agency to channel the 
enthusiasm of youth into construc- 


tive work overseas. It is still in the 
trial stage, however. At present, it 
aims to send only between 500 and 
1,000 volunteers overseas to staff 
pilot programs. Initially, there is 
considerable emphasis on teachers, 
since the need for them is imme- 
diate. 

Additional fields of service envi- 
sioned for the Peace Corps include 
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A staff meeting of American lay missionaries 


in Bacalar in the state of Yucatan, 


malaria-control and other health 
programs, agricultural and rural 
development assistance, large-scale 
construction and industrial projects 
and government administration. 
Full use will be made of the re- 
sources and talents of private insti- 
tutions and groups, financially as- 
sisted by the federal government. 
Universities, voluntary agencies, la- 
bor unions and industry will be 
asked to share in the total effort. 
While in the majority of cases 
the Peace Corps expects to assume 
the entire responsibility for the re- 
cruiting, training and developing of 
volunteers for overseas projects, in 
some instances it will have a pool 
of trained candidates available for 


Mexico. 
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These lay missionaries are under the direction 
of a Maryknoll priest, Father Donald Hessler. 


A fourth-grade art class at an American- 
sponsored school in Bogota, Colombia. 


private groups carrying out ap- 
proved projects. 

“Peace Corps volunteers should 
have technical ability, physical 
stamina and emotional stability,” 
states the director, R. Sargent 
Shriver. “They must be able to 
adapt themselves to an unfamiliar 
way of life and to work overseas 
with people of all colors, religions, 
races and cultures.” 

Proficiency in a foreign language 
may be necessary in many cases. In 
preparation for future expansion of 
the Corps, each applicant is asked 
if he has sufficient skill to earn a 
living, or is a “skilled amateur” in 
the operation of bulldozers and farm 
equipment, in using the tools of 


carpenters, electricians, plumbers, 
mechanics, surveyors and masons. 
Applicants also are checked for 
skills in nursing, laboratory work, 
radio operation, canning and handi- 
crafts. 

Stung by criticism that the Corps 
was “made to order” for Commu- 
nist infiltration, Mr. Shriver also 
points out that volunteers will face 
an arduous screening and training 
program. 


| BROAD AND flexible is the 
newly organized Papal Volunteers 
for Latin America (PAVLA, 720 
North Rush St., Chicago 11, IIL), 
an “umbrella movement” sponsored 
by the Catholic bishops and work- 





ing with all lay mission groups. 
Within a few weeks after its na- 
tional headquarters opened in Chi- 
cago early this year, over fifty arch- 
bishops and bishops named diocesan 
lay volunteer representatives. Im- 
mediate aims are to recruit, prepare, 
and secure sponsors for from sev- 
enty-five to one hundred volunteers 
this year. 

Papal Volunteers will be sent to 
Latin America, in teams of three to 
ten members, not to assume leader- 
ship themselves, but to provide 
guidance for potential local leaders. 
Enlisted into teams of single men, 
single women, or married couples, 
they will be engaged in such key 
vocational areas as education, fam- 
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ily life, religion, medicine and 
health, communications, youth and 
social work. 

Usual age limits for enlistment in 
PAVLA are twenty-one and forty- 
five. Candidates need a “solid 
moral and religious formation.” 
The period of service normally is 
from three to five years. 

Initial requests for PAVLA per- 
sonnel, mainly from Peru and Bo- 
livia, asked for 78 teams and a total 
of 270 persons (195 single men, 29 
single women, and 23 married cou- 
ples). The specific skills requested 
include: teachers (at all educa- 
tional levels), masons, carpenters, 
painters, electricians, accountants, 
doctors, laboratory technicians, so- 


Grail volunteer Alice McCarthy, who now heads the Mubende social training center 
in Uganda, instructs three students at a Catholic secondary school in Kalisizo. 


Ws 
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cial workers, trained personnel in 
all phases of mass communications 
and personnel to operate social cen- 
ters and libraries. 

Closely related to PAVLA, but 
connected with the home missions, 
are the Extension Volunteers (1307 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, IIL). 
Together, the two programs are ex- 
pected to provide an opportunity 
for almost every lay person seri- 
ously interested in the mission 
cause. Extension Volunteers will re- 
cruit single Catholic lay people and 
married couples, between the ages 
of twenty-one and fifty-five, for 
full-time work in the American 
home missions for a period of one 
year or longer. Applicants will be 
carefully screened and required to 
follow a definite part-time training 
program. 


, THE INDIVIDUAL lay 
mission organizations are carrying 
on their function of recruiting, 
training and sending young men 
and women to mission areas where 
their services are needed. To weed 
out the eccentrics, the romantic 
dreamers and those who would have 
difficulty in adjusting to life in for- 
eign surroundings, a questionnaire, 
a physician’s report, psychological 
tests and interviews are used. In 
addition, the training period—from 
nine months to three years—allows 
for a close examination of all candi- 
dates. 

About one-fourth of the applica- 
tions or letters of inquiry received 
by the Association for International 
Development (AID, 374 Grand St., 
Paterson, N. J.) come from persons 
unsuccessful in their fields and 


looking for a change. Another one- 
third are rejected because, for one 
reason or another, they do not ap- 
pear to be lay-missionary material. 
The rest (roughly two-fifths of the 
total) may be qualified, but because 
of limited training facilities less 
than five per cent of them can be 
accepted. 

Msgr. A. J. Brouwers, director 
of the Lay Mission-Helpers (1531 
West Ninth St., Los Angeles 15, 
Calif.), reports that he receives up- 
wards of three thousand applica- 
tions a year. From them, between 
twenty-five and thirty-five candi- 
dates are accepted. Overseas re- 
quests for helpers average four 
times as many as can be filled. 
Currently there are eighty Lay Mis- 
sion-Helpers overseas, while re- 
quests from 160 bishops ask for 
nearly ten times that number. 

“We receive approximately nine 
hundred inquiries a year,” says 
Dolores Elise Brien, director of the 
Grail (308 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 
5, N. Y.). “Out of these about 
thirty young women write to us 
again asking for application blanks 
for admission into the Institute. 
We then accept approximately fif- 
teen of the thirty who have applied. 
At the present time, we need more, 
better qualified young women, par- 
ticularly in the fields of public 
health nursing, midwifery and home 
economics. The primary obstacle 
which stands in the way of expand- 
ing our work is, of course, the lack 
of funds.” 

Many other groups provide op- 
portunities for overseas work. Cath- 
olic Relief Services (350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y.), for example, 





recruits mature persons with back- 
grounds in social science to admin- 
ister its vast network of aid pro- 
grams in approximately sixty coun- 
tries of the world. At present it 
needs French-speaking personnel 
for service in Africa. For reasons 
of stability, married workers are 
preferred and provisions are made 
for their families to accompany the 
volunteers. 


io COLLEGE SENIOR who decides 
in May that he would like to work 
overseas after graduation is in too 
much of a hurry, or rather, he is 
making up his mind a little late. 
He should be thinking in terms of a 
temporary job while he continues 
the lengthy, arduous search for an 











The Brothers 
of Christian Instruction 
(La Mennais Brothers) 


are moving ahead 
in the East and the Mid-West 


Teaching and Guiding 
Modern American Youth 
in High School and College 


For information, apply to: 
Vocation Director 
NOTRE DAME NOVITIATE 
Alfred, Maine 
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opening he can fill. The earlier a 
student decides what he wants to 
do, the sooner he can direct his 
training to that end. Furthermore, 
while in college, he can use his sum- 
mer vacations to work in some ac- 
tivity connected with his chosen 
field of endeavor. 

Through lay mission groups, for 
instance, young people can offer 
their services to home missions of 
the South and West. They will re- 
ceive room and board, spending 
money, and most important, expe- 
rience in various fields—teaching, 
social work, recreation leadership— 
which will prove highly valuable if 
they later apply for any type of 
overseas service. 

Federal agencies, too, employ col- 
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Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick 


A Community of 
Missionary Sisters 


ACTIVITIES: Religious instruction, 
medical work, training of lay apostles 
as nurse-catechists, social service work 
—every mission activity EXCEPT ele- 
mentary and high schools. All Sisters 
are prepared to give Religious instruc- 
tion. Some are trained as nurses, but 
not all the Sisters need to be nurses, 
because of the broad scope of the 
work, which covers both foreign mis- 
sions and mission areas of the U. S. 


HABIT: The Habit and veil are blue 
in honor of Our Lady. White is worn 
on the missions. 





Write to 
Mother Superior, Vista Maria 
CRAGSMOOR, N. Y. 
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lege students during the summer 
vacation months, under two general 
programs. As student - assistants, 
young people are appointed to tem- 
porary, part-time or intermittent 
jobs for which no civil service exam- 
ination is required. They must be 
pursuing courses related to the field 
in which they seek employment, 
and if accepted, are assigned to aid 
scientific, professional and technical 
personnel. Student trainees qualify 
through examination, and appoint- 
ments may lead to permanent civil- 
service career status. 

When the time comes for a stu- 
dent to apply for a definite type of 
overseas work—and he should start 
collecting information no later than 
the beginning of his senior year— 
he can take certain steps to make 














Religious Sisters 
of Mercy 


College, Secondary, 
and Elementary Schools 


Dioceses of Trenton 
and Camden, New Jersey 


Is God Calling You 
to be a Sister of Mercy... 
to serve the Poor, Sick, 
and Uneducated? 


For information, write: 





Mount Saint Mary Novitiate 
U. S. Highway 22 and Terrill Road 
North Plainfield, New Jersey 











his application as impressive as 
possible. Most important, he should 
specify the field in which he is in- 
terested, and stress any points in 
his background, either personal or 
educational, that are related to that 
field. A one- or two-page résumé, 
organized to give personal data, 
education, experience and miscella- 
neous information, is the best tool 
to use. 

Such a résumé should focus at- 
tention on the applicant’s assets 
and qualifications. Keep it short 
and concise, but complete. Empha- 
size all points that show specific 
abilities. Give any employment 
record, even temporary positions 
(summer work, for instance), if 
they have any bearing on qualifica- 
tions. Include under education any 





The Graymoor Franciscans 


are now accepting 
Candidates for 


* St. John's Minor Seminary 
* St. Joseph's Novitiate 
* St. Pius X College 


* Atonement Major Seminary 


The Graymoor Friars work on 
three different Continents, on 
Home and Foreign Missions and 
promote The Christian Unity Apos- 
tolate. 
Write: 
Vocation Director 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 














special training, and stress perti- 
nent courses. Anyone with limited 
job experience should make the 
most of scholastic achievements by 
mentioning campus activities, if 
they emphasize qualifications. Un- 
der miscellaneous information can 
be included any unusual travel ex- 
perience, linguistic ability, hobbies 
or other interests that may have 
any bearing, even indirect, to the 
chosen vocational field. 

There is one other important con- 
sideration for any young person 
whose interest in overseas service is 
motivated by Christian love. That 
is to take a realistic view of a reli- 
gious vocation. Foreign missioners 
are not exceptional men and wom- 
en, except that they have a strong 
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desire to help all men in all parts 
of the world for the sake of Christ. 
Good health, average intelligence 
and excellent moral character are 
the minimum requirements. 

If poverty and misery are keep- 
ing more than half the people of 
the world from Christ, then He ex- 
pects men and women in the rest of 
the world to do something about 
these conditions. Helping the poor- 
est of God’s poor throughout the 
world is a challenge to the highest 
type of idealism. Many, many more 
youths are qualified than ever re- 
spond to the divine invitation. For 
this, as for any other type of world 
service, they need to make a real- 
istic appraisal of their own abilities 
in the light of the work to be done. 














Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul 


The twofold purpose of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul is: 

1. The greater honor of God, to be promoted by their personal sanctification, with 
the aid of the three simple religious vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, according to 
the rules and constitution of St. Vincent de Paul; 

2. Service to Christ, spiritually and corporally in the person of the poor, sick, 
children, the aged, seminarians, etc. The Sisters imitate Christ who spent Himself 
doing good for mankind. The charity of Christ urges them. 


The Congregation was founded in 1823 by Rev. Nicholas Tolentin Schuler, a saintly 
Austrian priest, and his relative, Catherine Lins, who became Mother Josefa Nikolina, 
first Superior General—in the small mountain village of Zams, Tirol, Austria. 

The Sisters of Charity have been in the United States over 20 years. Here they con- 
duct two homes for the aged and do domestic duties in two seminaries. They find happi- 
ness in serving Christ in the old folks—in preparing them to meet their Maker. They 
also find happiness in working for Christ in the seminary—helping other Christs to the 
Altar. 

They desire to operate schools, hospitals and other institutions in the United States, 
similar to the work they do in Europe. For this they need young, courageous ladies who 
can leave the world forever and give themselves to God in the service of active charity. 


Write to: 


Mother Superior, 705 Clyman St., Watertown, Wis. 
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> These articles appeared in two recent issues of JUBILEE magazine. A mag- 
azine run by Catholic laymen who are professional writers, editors and pho- 
tographers, JUBILEE uses the restless eye of the camera and the skill of the 
experienced reporter to explore the themes and problems that engage modern 
man. The only magazine of its kind in the country, JUBILEE’s scope is wide 
and her position is Catholic. JUBILEE is— 


> “Something new in Catholic publishing . . . a good monthly that cuts a 
path of its own”—Time magazine 


> “A highly significant manifestation of current American Catholicism”— 
Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


> “Genuinely universal in spirit”—Jacques Maritain 


> “A spiritual and intellectual joy’—Karl Stern 


A Special Introductory Offer 


All eight of the above articles are yours FREE with a special trial sub- 
scription to JUBILEE—six months for only $1.98. Introduce yourself to this 
professionally edited Catholic magazine—the only one of its kind in the 
country. Use the coupon below. You will receive FREE all eight of the 
above articles which appeared in two recent issues of JUBILEE. 

This offer is made for a limited time only, so act today. 


JUBILEE, 377 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE of charge the eight articles you advertised in Catholic 
W orld and enter my trial subscription to JUBILEE. [] $1.98 enclosed 
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Henry G. Fairbanks 


“The Good State” in 
South Viet-Nam 


Personalism and the Declaration of Independence 


have a different lyric but the same tune. 


Tux RECENT DISTURBANCES in Viet- 
Nam have drawn attention to “Per- 
sonalism” and the School of Per- 
sonalism at Vinh Long. To some 
they are the Gothic gingerbread 
decorating the facade of Catholic 
dictatorship imposed on Viet-Nam. 
To others they were more anciently 
Gothic: ugly gargoyles protruding 
from a cathedralic state. Well— 
what is “Personalism”? And to what 
extent is the School of Personalism, 
as alleged, a tool of the Diem regime 
for molding opinion in Viet-Nam? 
If you polled foreigners along Ca- 
tinat with the question, “What’s 
Personalism?” you’d get the brush- 
off customary for shrugging off side- 
walk vendors. If you ventured into 
the native quarters with the same 
question, you’d get stares. If you 
posed it to delegates entering the 
National Assembly, you’d get cheers. 
Nor is this so on the Saigon scene 
only. Hardly three years ago this 
same question, bearing a Vietna- 


mese postmark, was dropped dis- 
turbingly on ministry desks around 
the world. Experts went scurrying 
to libraries like beagles to the scent. 
But the quarry retrieved was mostly 
assorted old bones which left as 
much unreconstructed as an even 
more famous “missing link.” Only a 
few months ago before leaving for 
Viet-Nam I was assured by one of- 
ficial in Washington that Personal- 
ism was a Southeast Asian species 
of Buchmanism. At the next desk a 
subordinate confided that it was a 
new philosophy “with a sort of evan- 
gelical slant.” 

This was a startling twist to one 
who had been exposed, at least, to 
modern French thought and, having 
heard Maritain and read Mounier, 
knew something of philosophia pe- 
rennis and the Hellenism and He- 
braism of which French Personal- 
ism was both current development 
and specific application. But having 
arrived in Viet-Nam, I was startled 
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As background for an understanding of 
the long-awaited reforms recently announced 
by President Diem of South Viet-Nam, it is 
important to know the dominant political 
theory of that country. Henry G. Fairbanks, 
Ph.D., then a Smith-Mundt lecturer at the 
University of Saigon, last year visited the 
School of Personalism at Vinh Long and was 
deeply impressed by Personalism’s blueprints 
for a new order. Dr. Fairbanks is chairman 
of the humanities department of St. Mich- 
ael’s College, Winooski, Vermont. 





to hear the word used so often, in 
speeches or in print, with an elusive- 
ness in direct ratio to the enthusi- 
asm with which it was used. Like a 
sticky label it was being slapped 
onto everything in sight (programs, 
achievements, encomiums), an om- 
nibus trademark, “Made at Inde- 
pendence Palace,” to guarantee 
quick buyer approval. 

Sometimes I discerned a flabby 
perfunctoriness in the sloganizers 
of Personalism. Once a serious indi- 
vidual (himself a sincere Personal- 
ist) confessed that his countrymen 
talked about it without living by it, 
whereas mine, he insisted, lived by 
it without the articulateness to 
theorize about it. 


O; COURSE, HE was only half right. 
His compatriots do not deserve so 
complete an indictment anymore 
than mine merit the unqualified 


‘compliment. Some Vietnamese are 


living by Personalism in their priv- 
ate lives and public capacities. Some 
are applying it in the unique experi- 
ment of the School of Personalism 
at Vinh Long, which infuses cadres 
from all over the republic with its 
guiding principles. And, on the 
other hand, it might be more exact 
to say that my countrymen fre- 
quently live off it rather than by it 
—wherever it has become a herit- 
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age accepted without constant re- 
definition or unreplenished through 
new investment. For if the Western 
genius for practicality is both emi- 
nent and enviable, it also depends 
fundamentally on metaphysical for- 
mulation of its ideals and ends, 
things, perhaps, which the specula- 
tions of Personalists can do much to 
refresh. 

In the current world crisis it took 
the Sputnik scare to remind Gad- 
getrians and Babbitts that the egg- 
head alone had the speculative 
knowledge which could originate re- 
search. Principles first, and projects 
afterwards! This rediscovery some- 
what restored the prestige which the 
“thinker” had long relinquished to 
the empiricist, bringing the profes- 
sor out of the joke book and back 
into prominence. Perhaps the same 
refurbished regard for principles 
will make Westerners sympathetic 
to Personalism, which seeks to clari- 
fy the philosophical foundations of 
good government. For it is not 
enough to have formal institutions, 
even of elaborately democratic fa- 
cade, unless these take shape from 
principles defining the nature and 
destiny of man. No less than engi- 
neer upon researcher, the statesman 
depends upon the philosopher. If, 
after years during which we have 
prodigally lived off the accumu- 
lated but uninvested capital of an- 
cient traditions, Personalism drama- 
tizes the imperative of redefining 
principles, it has served the world 
well, as it has Viet-Nam. For that 
is just what Personalism seeks to do 
for Viet-Nam through the program 
at Vinh Long and its dissemination 
throughout the country by gradu- 
ates of the School of Personalism. 
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‘Tun CARDINAL PRINCIPLES of Per- 
sonalism are few. They are also 
derivatives of the natural law, re- 
stricted to no particular doctrinal 
viewpoint, but shared among Con- 
fucianists, Buddhists and Christians 
in century-old patterns rooted in 
the subconscious, as well as in civil- 
ized tradition. Because they are old, 
they have the strength of human 
experience. Because they are uni- 
versally honored norms, they pro- 
vide a basis for co-operation now 
and, ultimately, for world order. 
These central principles radiate 
from a concept of human nature 
which determines the main forms of 
human expression: social, religious, 
esthetic, educational, political, eco- 
nomic. But because the focus of the 
moment in Viet-Nam is on politics 
(quite naturally in a newly inde- 
pendent state beset with difficult 
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problems), let us briefly identify 
three of Personalism’s basic propo- 
sitions on the notion of “the good 
state.” They are literally its founda- 
tion, as the state is but one cul- 
tural superstructure erected upon 
them. These “big three” may be 
distilled as follows: (1) Man is 
uniquely dignified by God-given hu- 
man nature, especially in the lib- 
erty and moral responsibility which 
derive from intelligence and free 
will; (2) Man is an integral part of 
the family, which is sacredly rooted 
in human needs and fulfillment, 
whether as child, parent, mate or 
citizen; (3) Man is immortal — 
destined for a development surpass- 
ing a mundane, temporal order 
through which he must, neverthe- 
less, work out his fulfillment. 
Quick perusal of these points in- 
dividually reveals nothing very new. 





Nister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 
of Perpetual Adoration 


(“Pink Sisters”) a contemplative congre- 
gation devoted to the sublime service of 
perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

In this congregation there is a whole- 
some alternation of prayer and work. The 
Divine Office (Roman Breviary) is recited 
in choir at intervals throughout the day. 
Our Holy Rule, final Papal approbation in 
1950, is such that the normal American 
girl has no difficulty in following it. 

Those who are interested in spending 
their life for the glorification of the Blessed 
Sacrament, for the sanctification of the 
priesthood, and for the propagation of the 
Faith may apply for further information to 
the following: 


Convent of Divine Love 
2212 Green St., Phila. 30, Pa. 
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Collectively they also look quite 
familiar. But the precision of their 
definition of man imposes limita- 
tions upon the state which it has 
been a conspicuous mark of modern 
times to blur or demolish, engender- 
ing thereby the chaos of individual- 
ism or the aggrandizements of total- 
itarianism. For if man is a unique 
expression of Divine creation, he is 
not insignificant but individually 
honorable. No state may claim ab- 
solute authority over him since the 
rights intrinsic to his nature derive 
from extratemporal sources and con- 
tinue beyond the temporal domain 
of the state. The antecedent rights 
of the family further restrict the en- 
croachments of the state by the dis- 
tinction which they require between 
the social and the civic. The im- 
mortality of the soul postulates an 
end for man which transcends any 
purely temporal order. Collectively 
such notions combine to exalt man 
and constrict the control of the 
state, reducing it to an instrument 
contingent on man’s will, instead of 
vice versa. 

Such are the principal planks in 
the Personalist platform. Around 
them a whole philosophy of govern- 
ment and society can be built: no- 
tions of rights and duties, concepts 
of justice, definitions of freedom 
and so forth. 


Sos OBJECT THAT governments 
are created not by abstract fiat, but 
by concrete action, often in the 
rough and tumble of revolution. 
Such objectors regard the Personal- 
ist experiment as post facto ration- 
alization of an existing regime. 
Actually, however, there is little 
similarity between the leaders of the 
Personalist movement and “intellec- 
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Members make a_ special 
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build up something new. 


Candidates for the Order ac- 
cepted in ninth grade and 
through high school and col- 
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Write for further information: 
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1339 Monroe St., N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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tuals in cabinet or in office,” whether 

Sisters of the Holy Family Pantisocrats or “braintrusters.” 

iin tans: Rael Personalists are concerned with gen- 

; eral principles. Braintrusters of any 

(Wounded 1008) age are apt to become involved in 

Serve Christ in the Negro of the specific policies which require an ad- 

Deep South and Central America ministrative know-how exceeding 
academic experience. 

Relutance to admit the philoso- 
pher into the councils of government 
¢ Nursing in homes for the is natural to a pragmatic society. 

aged Often it is symptomatic of a rela- 
e Caring for orphans tivism which rejects all absolutes 
(except its own pet dogma that 
“Everything is relative”) and con- 
fines itself to a makeshift or Machi- 
avellian policy of expediency. This 

Write to frame of mind likes to call itself Real- 
Mother Superior politik, wears iron helmets or der- 
Sisters of the Holy Family bies, chews on stubby cigar butts, 

6901 CHEF MENTEUR HWY. and professes to despise eggheads. 

NEW ORLEANS 26, LA. Yet, welcome or not, the philosophe 
always precedes the “pol” into the 


e Teaching in schools, nur- 
sery through college 


e Spreading Christ’s King- 
dom on home and on one 
foreign mission. 











The mission of a Mother Seton Sister of 
Charity is to carry Christ to all whom 
she serves in grade school, high school, 
college, hospital, a foreign mission in 
Korea, or the deaf and blind at de Paul 
Institute. 

Whether she becomes a good teacher, 
nurse, artist, musician, scientist, or busi- 
ness woman is not the ideal. The Sister 
of Charity who keeps her Rule, is obedi- 
ent, charitable, and lives in the presence 
of God is the ideal member of the Com- 
munity. 


For further information write to 


Mother M. Claudia, Seton Hill, Greensburg, Pa. 
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halls of legislation. Antecedent to 
the wonderfully and wisely flexible 
American Constitution, adapted de- 
velopmentally to the evolution of 
American life, came the Declaration 
of Independence—about as pretty 
a package of philosophy on the na- 
ture of man and government as the 
world has seen. Compressed into 
one principle-packed paragraph are 
lucid, yet profound, statements on 
the sources of authority, the natu- 
ral rights of man, the custodial char- 
acter of power, the ends of govern- 
ment, the right to revolution, and so 
forth: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, Gov- 
ernments are instituted among Men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. That whenever any 
Form of Government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to in- 
stitute new Government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety 
and Happiness. 


To be sure, nothing coming out of 
Vinh Long to date can boast the 
classic ring of those undying lines. 
But if the lyric is different, the tune 
is the same—especially the aware- 
ness of the need to define purposes 
and objectives in the light of univer- 
sal principles before undertaking 
construction of a new order. 

If an unmistakable similarity be- 
tween the principles of Personalism 
and those of the Declaration does 
much to clarify Personalism and to 
win sympathy for it, the neologism 
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itself often blunts the reception. 
“Personalism?” asks the average 
Oriental or Occidental. “Must we 
have one more of those prefabri- 
cated isms? Why, the suffix i-s-m is 
the very abstracting demon which 
has dehumanized modern man and 
propelled the existentialist leap into 
the void!” After a surfeit of isms, 
with their terrible culmination in 
Naziism, Fascism and Communism, 
any such word comes under a cloud 
of suspicion upon its debut. But 
the form, if regrettable, is inevitable. 
All the more vexing, as it becomes a 
shibboleth. All the more unconvinc- 
ing since its ancestry seems so par- 
venu, going back in its present sense 
only to Emmanual Mounier who 
first used the word in 1932 in an 
article in L’Esprit. 

The more one understands the 
meaning of the term, the more one 
tolerates the word itself. For, con- 
sidering the two extremes between 
which it seeks to mediate (Commu- 
nism and individualism), it could 
hardly have been called otherwise 
than “Personalism.” On the one 
hand, quite plainly, it opposes a 
clear concept of human dignity to 
the impersonal puppet role assigned 
to man by Communism. In this it is 
like Western democracy. On the 
other hand, it rejects the “rugged 
individualism” which has frequently 
distorted the original character of 
human dignity in the West, debili- 
tating it by skepticism and secular- 
ism. In this, without suppression of 
initiative or liberty, it seeks to avoid 
the ego-insulation of individualism 
and to replace it with an organic in- 
dividual - communal “wholeness”— 
Maritain’s intent in the key phrase, 
“integral humanism.” 

Thus Personalism is a via media, 
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or balanced position, between the 
individual and the communal, sacri- 
ficing neither to the other, but com- 
bining features of both for full ex- 
pression of the human person. The 
name may be new, but the thing is 
old. It possesses the cohesive sense 
of community which Communists 
claim as their own. It preserves the 
essence of Western individualism 
from fragmenting into the selfish- 
ness of divisive competition. 


T nose WHO STILL suspect it of fad- 
dism question the need of a “school” 
to indoctrine or propagandize Per- 
sonalism. They reason: “Such views 
are healthier if they grow naturally 
out of everyday experience instead 
of being imposed from above—like 
the evolution of Western republi- 
canism from 18th-century Enlight- 
enment, medieval Scholasticism, 
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Christian, classical and Hebraic 
sources.” In one sense these have 
answered their own protest. As ar- 
biter between the two great philoso- 
phical forces of our day, Personal- 
ism has evolved naturally from the 
friction between secularistic indi- 
vidualism and atheistic Commu- 
nism. For in any contest of be- 
hemoths resolution does not come 
from annihilation of either oppo- 
nent, but usually from merger of the 
viable features of both in a new com- 
bination. Man’s liberty must be 
preserved, but not at the cost of com- 
munity security. Nor must the com- 
munity be allowed to absorb the 
individual indistinguishably. Com- 
munism, however extreme, owes its 
raison d’étre and its appeal to the 
excesses of a misdirected individu- 
alism. Some inevitable harmoniza- 
tion of the personal and the social 
has been germinally developing in 
the impasse reached by competing 
modern systems. In this responsive 
way Personalism has evolved natu- 
rally. Its views and programs have 
nothing in common with hothouse 
cultivations like artificial universal 
languages produced by Esperanto or 
Volapuk. Personalism is already de 
facto, generated by the exigencies of 
circumstances, whatever name you 
choose to call it. 

Then why is the school necessary? 
That becomes understandable when 
we face up to two things. 

One is the fact that “the miracle 
of Mr. Diem,” however impressive 
in achievement or promise, is still a 
country at war, under constant 
threat of overt invasion or internal 
subversion. The past hangs heavily 
upon Viet-Nam with its dead weight 
of feudalism and “fonctionnaire - 
ism,” notwithstanding continuous 
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and strenuous efforts to lift the bur- 
den. Time is at a premium, with 
Red aggression flagrantly on the 
move along the borders of India and 
ineptly masked in Laos. In such a 
crisis dynamic action is the sole 
realistic response. To a measurable 
extent the School of Personalism 
supplies the direction for this drive 
in the belief that “it is better to 
light one candle than to curse the 
darkness.” 

Secondly, one should remember 
what Chesterton said of revolutions: 
“All they need is an idea and an 
organization.” The ideas of Person- 
alism—a_ positive, revolutionary 
force in this disturbed sector of the 
world — increase their effectiveness 
in direct ratio to their institutionali- 
zation. The organization of the 
school, the successive sessions of en- 
rollees, the specific curriculum, the 


dispersal of graduates to all sections 
of the country and all strata of so- 
ciety—these concrete embodiments 
preserve the principles of Personal- 
ism from dissipation into nebulous 
theorizing, the fate of most schools 
of thought. 


Tar THE SCHOOL at Vinh Long 
(100 miles southeast of Saigon) is 
under the patronage of Bishop Ngo 
Dinh Thuc, elder brother to the 
President, and is under the supervi- 
sion of three Catholic priests has 
raised some question about denomi- 
national bias. Such questioning is 
quite natural to those conditioned 
in a pluralistic society. Significantly, 
however, I did not hear the question 
raised by the graduates whom I in- 
terviewed—and these, like the stu- 
dent bodies attending the sessions 
(3,000 to date, in twenty-six 
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classes), have been predominantly 
Buddhist or Confucianist. They 
seem to find the program literally 
catholic rather than Catholic. They 
seem as little disposed as the late 
F. D. R. to withhold a fire bucket 
from any neighbor who is helping 
you save your home from the flames. 
Leadership usually goes to the able, 
as well as rightly to the trustworthy. 
Since the debacle of 1953 and the 
reconstruction after 1954 the Cath- 
olics of Viet-Nam have possessed a 
unique and workable organization 
capable of serving the whole com- 
munity with benefit. 

At Vinh Long the visible evidence 
of organization establishes confi- 
dence in the effectiveness and dura- 
bility of Personalism. Once before I 
had visited the site of a self-desig- 
nated “school of philosophy”—the 
neat, pinch-gabled, unpainted barn 
on the hillside behind the Bronson 
Alcott homestead in Concord. For 
all its high - minded dedication, it 
looked as futilely pathetic as the in- 
tellectual vagaries of its eccentric 
founder. I was hesitant, accordingly, 
to visit Vinh Long lest the sign there 
should prove bigger than the insti- 
tution. But the compound was large, 
the buildings agreeably spacious and 
well kept, and the whole complex, 
from courtyard to lecture hall to 
dormitory, composed a harmoni- 
ously attractive setting for study. 
The arcades made shady walks for 
“peripatetics.” The registrar’s of- 
fice was professionally posted with 
schedules. Only the library was in- 
adequate, owing to the common dif- 
ficulty here of preparing Vietnamese 
texts since the foundation of the 
school as recently as 1956. 

I asked Father Nguyen Van Tu, 
the young director, if he was not 
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afraid that “Personalism” was de- 
generating into a slogan. 

“This is always possible with any 
idea,” he admitted. ‘Liberty’ be- 
comes a cloak for license. ‘Humani- 
tarianism’ often becomes an excuse 
to neglect one’s own children. ‘Dis- 
cipline’ borders perilously on tyran- 
ny. ‘Piety’ calcifies into formality 
and then, hypocrisy. But the abuse 
of a good thing does not invalidate 
its right use.” 

I questioned him about “pan-reli- 
gionism” exploited for unity in an 
emergency, and the threat it could 
involve to his own Catholic ortho- 
doxy. 

“Our group is pluralist here be- 
cause ours is a pluralistic land— 
Buddhists, Confucianists, Chris- 
tians, etc., with the Christians a de- 
cided minority. Otherwise it would 
not be a representative assembly. 


But there is nothing unreal about 
the unity of our common nature and 
the problems which it shares and 
solves together. The breadth of 
Catholicism—as a culture—bridg- 
ing continents and centuries—does 
not jeopardize its doctrinal core. 
Only within the latter is there any 
possibility of making the mistake of 
syncretism—and the students and 
I will assure you that we have 
neither the occasion nor the desire 
to intrude here.” 

I asked about the next session. 
“Could I come?” I would like to 
attend. “What must I bring?” I 
should like to stay. 

Father’s eyes twinkled as I rat- 
tled on. “I have no doubt that you 
would find it pleasant here,” he re- 
plied, the twinkle scintillating in a 
smile. “But I don’t think you can 
meet the qualifications.” 
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A hurt look showed on my face. 

“You see,” he continued, “the in- 
coming class of 280 students will be 
all girls—“coeds” I think you call 
them, school teachers, librarians, 
secretaries, government clerks. I 
suggest you send a cameraman in- 
stead of a journalist. Our Viet- 
namese ladies are very lovely, as well 
as bright.” 

I said “Amen” to that, if not to 
our interview; but even then I was 
planning to return and do a story on 
the School of Personalism at Vinh 
Long. 

I took one last look at the black- 
board before which the director was 
standing. On it was chalked a dia- 
gram similar to the one shown 
above, the words of which Father 
Tu hastened to translate. 

As I copied, Father kept saying, 
“You have programs called adult 
education back in the States, don’t 
you?” 


I wanted to say “Not that adult,” 
but a doubt caught in my throat. 
“Adults aren’t coerced to attend— 
like children,” I rejoined. And then 
I added like a loud Liberty-Boy 
ringing the tocsin among the Min- 
ute-Men of La Pagode back in Sai- 
gon: “And our adults don’t risk los- 
ing their jobs by not attending!” 

“Well—say they lose opportuni- 
ties, then, if they don’t fail to quali- 
fy for the next rung up the academic 
or official ladder. For you do have 
ways of requiring certain courses 
for advancement?” 

Back at La Pagode the next day 
I was thoughtful when the criticism 
“coercion” was raised with the usual 
glasses. My “organization men” col- 
leagues did not seem as far removed 
from conformity as they thought; 
and certainly they were not facing 
an Asian problem in an Asian con- 
text, complicated, as it is, by civil 
war and subversion in Viet-Nam. 
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MIDCENTURY 

by John Dos Passos 

Houghton Mifflin. $5.95 
In Midcentury John Dos Passos revives, 
with at least partial success, the method 
of blending fiction with nonfiction in 
which he pioneered three decades ago. 
These 500 pages begin and end with 
italicized prose poems, a device the au- 
thor called the “camera eye” in his ear- 
lier novels. Headlines and excerpts from 
news stories are used again as division 
pieces—techniques so often imitated that 
they now seem old-fashioned. Biographi- 
cal sketches, among the great nonfiction 
devices of the author’s earlier trilogies, 
are frequently employed here. Those 
who receive biographical treatment in 
Midcentury include General Douglas 
MacArthur, Eleanor Roosevelt (under 
the title of “Rover”), Dave Beck, John 
L. Lewis, General Dean of Korea, Holly- 
wood’s James Dean, Sam Goldwyn and 
Senator George McClellan. 

When these various devices were fresh 
and new, Mr. Dos Passos was a promi- 
nent voice of protest and a darling of the 
left. He still utters protest but he has 
moved to the right. His target in Mid- 
century is what he considers the unholy 
alliance between “goon-squad” manage- 
ment and gangster-ridden labor. His fic- 
tional characters underscore the points 
he makes with his nonfiction. Blackie 
Bowman, a _ revolutionary syndicalist, 
finds that time and events have made his 
type obsolete; Terry Bryant, a veteran of 
Korea, fights for honest labor and loses; 
Jasper Milliron, a colonel in the war, be- 
comes manager of industry only to find 
that his day is waning too. The question 
is whether the small businessman Jenks 
(of all people to find in a Dos Passos 
novel!) represents the new generation, 
the “good guy” who deserves success? 


BOOKS 
BOOKS 
BOOKS 


As usual the author’s people are shad- 
ows and the dialogue is incredibly banal. 
But there is much of the old magic in 
some of the biographical sketches and in 
the long episode of the taxicab war as 
Will Jenks tries to start a cab business 
in a city called Duquesne. 

At the end of the book, Mr. Dos Pas- 
sos’ central character walks his dog, the 
satellite Echo is flying unregarded in the 
sky, hate fills the airwaves and in the 
“century’s decline” the “nights are dark.” 
Disillusionment from the right turns out 
to be no more cheerful than disillusion- 
ment from the left. 

Ritey HuGHESs 


THE LISTENER 

by Taylor Caldwell 

Doubleday. $3.95 
The Listener is not exactly a novel; it is 
rather a series of related episodes or tales 
held together by a slender string of place. 
The protagonists of these episodes come 
to a sanctuary built through the aid of 
a bequest left by the lawyer John God- 
frey. Some are scoffing and defiant; 
others are hurt and humble; all are seek- 
ing peace. Some push the button which 
opens the curtains to reveal “The Man 
Who Listens” patiently. Others tell their 
story without caring to learn the identity 
of the man. Gradually, as one episode 
succeeds another, it is implied from the 
guarded language used that (in some way 
not made clear) “The Man Who Listens” 
is Christ. 

Religious novels such as this one have 
their greatest appeal for those who share 
the subordinate ideas and who relish the 
style of the author. For example, the 
client called “The Pharisee,” we are told, 
“hated the inelegant, the openly en- 
joyed.” He hated Hollywood and its 
films; he hated “women who were simple 
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sponse to modern conditions. 
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and kind and had no finesse.” He loved 
“little slim stream-of-consciousness vol- 
umes of poetry.” 

Some readers may have difficulty in 
seeing all this as a serious indictment. 
But even Alexander Damon, an esthete 
and an alcoholic, is humbled by his ex- 
perience in the late John Godfrey’s sanc- 
tuary. His parting remark is “The an- 
cient Greeks poured out wine in a liba- 
tion to God. Would you mind very much 
if I poured out my whiskey in a liba- 
tion?” 

The slick ease with which Miss Cald- 
well cures alcoholism, ends racial ten- 
sions and irons out life’s chief problems 
is sufficient explanation of the low criti- 
cal status which the religious novel, so- 
called, enjoys. 

Those individuals who bring maturity 
to the life of the spirit and the life of art 
will be well advised to give The Listener 
the widest possible berth. 


Ritey HuGHES 
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PROFILES OF AFRICAN LEADERS 
by Thomas Patrick Melady 
Macmillan. $4.95 
Any writer who knows a good deal about 
his subject and loves it has a better than 
even chance of producing a superior book. 
No one could accuse Dr. Melady of ig- 
norance of or lack of sympathy for Af- 
rica; and Profiles of African Leaders 
turns out to be a satisfying volume on the 
men who rule much of that continent. 
The title is perhaps modest because 
the sketches of the nine men who brought 
their nations to freedom are set against 
a background of African history and 
spiced with the author’s personal experi- 
ences. Brief sketches of five other impor- 
tant leaders round out the picture. 
These dominant personalities are seen 
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The Sisters of the Third Order 
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in the light of what the author views as 
the qualities common to history’s great 
political leaders: character, exceptional 
intelligence, iron will, ability to attract 
the absolute devotion of an elite and an 
innate ability to judge human nature. 

These men range in age from the pa- 
triarchal Emperior Haile Selassie, sixty- 
nine, head of the kingdom of Ethiopia, 
to youthful Tom Mboya, twenty-nine, 
the vigorous labor leader who has brought 
Kenya to the brink of independence. 
They include a poet, a judge, a physician, 
a schoolteacher, an orator, a clerk and a 
radio operator. 

Aside from Haile Selassie’s Ethiopia 
and William Tubman’s Liberia, these na- 
tions have only recently started on their 
course for freedom as well as political 
and economic stability. It is a tribute to 
Africa’s leadership that, except for the 
strife in the Congo and more recently in 
Angola, Africa’s bid for freedom has been 
largely peaceful. So far, at least, it must 
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be reckoned far less costly in life and 
property than the American, French and 
Russian Revolutions or the wars that 
regularly devastated Europe. 

One of the happiest transitions is now 
occurring in Tanganyika under the stimu- 
lus of Julius Nyerere who has aban- 
doned what he calls “the politics of com- 
plaint” to advance a constructive policy 
of co-operation with the departing Brit- 
ish government. 

Sékou Touré, who has cut all the ties 
Guinea had with France, has been find- 
ing his own ways to political independ- 
ence. For one thing, about two hundred 
Guinean students are now studying in 
Communist countries. The author says, 
however, that it would be inaccurate to 
call Touré a Communist. Léopold-Sedar 
Senghor, the poet-philosopher of Senegal, 
and Felix Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory 
Coast, however, have elected to remain 
within the French Community. It is be- 
ginning to dawn on more and more of us 
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that African nations are as distinctly dif- 
ferent from one another as they are 
different from European nations. 

The absence of an effective opposition 
party in many newly emerging African 
states causes some concern in the West. 
When the question came up in regard to 
Kwame Nkruma’s policies in Ghana, the 
author was asked the thought-provoking 
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question, “Who 
Washington?” 
Profiles of African Leaders is an im- 
portant book for anyone who wants more 
than a headline-scanning knowledge of 
this exciting continent. It is a well-docu- 
mented and well-indexed introduction to 
a land that holds tremendous hopes for 
Christianity and for the world. 
Rev. RICHARD ARMSTRONG, M.M. 
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THE LOTUS AND THE ROBOT 

by Arthur Koestler 

Macmillan. $3.95 
Arthur Koestler is so well known that 
any book of his is sure to win widespread 
attention as this one already has. Since 
the art of debunking is also certain to 
attract an audience, The Lotus and the 
Robot hits the American reading public 
with a double-barreled impact. 

The real significance of the book lies 
not in what it says (Teilhard de Chardin, 
e.g., says basically the same thing in four 
pages of The Phenomenon of Man) but 
in the very favorable reception it has 
found among the more widely circulated 
journals of American opinion. What can 
this mean if not that Koestler has very 
shrewdly judged the time ripe for cutting 
down to size the recent idol of the avant- 
garde: Eastern mysticism? His message 
to the man of the Western world is, very 
simply, “Stay in your own intellectual 
(or spiritual) backyard; the fruit on the 
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other side of the fence is rotten.” That 
may sound like a crude oversimplifica- 
tion but, if so, it is justified by the au- 
thor’s superficial and often crude presen- 
tation. 

The complexity of Hindu thought, a 
web which even the experts have not un- 
ravelled, cannot as much as be perceived 
in a year’s study, much less be reduced 
to a few generalizations. No truly in- 
formed student of Indian culture could, 
as Mr. Koestler does, refer to the “Vedic 
origins” of Yoga! A gaffe like this illus- 
trates the book’s shortcomings. Is it fair, 
moreover, to weigh in balance against the 
Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita the 
toilet habits of individual (and certainly, 
to us, eccentric) spiritual leaders? How 
different are the appraisals of Hindu re- 
ligious values given by men like Jacques 
Cuttat, Bede Griffiths or Victor White. 

However, there is no doubt that Koest- 
ler has seen at first hand the ultimately 
paralyzing effects of monistic idealism 
and its incapability, as Teilhard de Char- 
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NEW BOOKS 


din calls it, “of building the world.” 
More or less implicitly the author per- 
ceives that the spiritualistic monism of 
the East is paralleled by the materialistic 
monism of pagan thought in the West. 
He senses that the Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition has enabled the West to avoid both 
extremes, but it is not clear whether he 
realizes that it is the theology of that 
tradition which has given direction and 
dynamism to our culture. 

From India Koestler passes to Japan 
and the world of Zen. The “beat genera- 
tion” may be able to shrug off his pro- 
nouncement that Zen is “at best an ex- 
istentialist hoax, at worst a web of 
solemn absurdities”; but everyone will be 
impressed by his much more acute evalu- 
ation of the therapeutic nature and value 
of Zen for a “self-conscious, shame-rid- 
den” feudal (Japanese) society. Perhaps 
we may have here a clue to the appeal 
that this type of Buddhism seems to ex- 
ercise over many members of our own 
not very feudal but terribly self-conscious 
and periodically shame-ridden society. 

It was with a certain sense of shame 
(“in the mood of the pilgrim” are his own 
words) that Arthur Koestler journeyed 
eastward in search of values that he did 
not find. He returned to Europe with the 
conviction that it “really has some kind 
of individuality of its own.” Ironically 
he missed the values of the East because 
he has not yet discovered the ultimate 
ones in the heritage of the West. 
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“All the Way Home” 


reviewed by Richard A. Duprey 


The world is full of grasshoppers—the 
ants refuse to come out of their anthills 
to support any cause whatever! This is 
the conclusion one could surely draw in 
witnessing the original limping attend- 
ance at what is easily the most inspiring 
play to open this season on Broadway. 
Fortunately, this situation has changed. 

To the grasshoppers of the world All 
the Way Home, the hit play at the Bel- 
asco Theater, speaks too clearly and 
truthfully of death, that unwelcome win- 
ter when all earthly things, loves and 
human hopes alike, are suspended. Cruel 
death, whose wondering and denuded vic- 
tims are left drifting this world alone as 
their loved ones enter that state where 
faith gives way to certitude, frightens us 
and its contemplation numbs the heart 
in the summer of life. Like the grass- 
hopper of the fable we will not stop 
dancing. 

Tad Mosel’s play, based on the touch- 
ing novel, A Death in the Family, which 
won a posthumous Pulitzer Prize for film 
critic James Agee in 1958, is as close to 
its audience as breath itself. It is a 
meditation . . . a gripping and beautiful 
meditation on the cold and shattering 
reality of that day of dread we all face. 
The creature who dances the summer of 
life away disdains to look upon the win- 
ter’s chill and so it is that Fred Coe and 
Arthur Cantor, valiant men of taste who 
co-produce All the Way Home, are hard- 
pressed to keep their eschatalogical mir- 
acle alive. Though they have through 
deep faith created “The Miracle of 44th 
Street” as the papers have called it, the 
blood of their Lazarus only recently be- 


gan to flow a healthy green at the box 
office. 

All the Way Home treats of the empti- 
ness left by death. In terms of a Southern 
family — husband, pregnant wife, and 
small son—we see the terrible wrenching 
that takes place when death slips through 
the screen door on an innocent summer 
night. We are goaded with the terrible 
taunting questions people fling into the 
face of God as their world is stripped 
away from them and they stand nakedly 
looking about for truth and meaning in 


x 


Arthur Hill and Colleen Dewhurst in a 


tense scene from Tad Mosel’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning play, All the Way Home. 





PLAY OF THE MONTH 


the apparent cruelty of the universe. As 
the play states in its eloquent simplicity, 
God comes easy when things go well, but 
when death and near-despair pass 
through our lives, God comes hard to 
the soul at prayer. 

There is a mystical quality in this 
play’s use of language and in the feeling 
engendered in the Belasco Theater as it 
builds a nearly liturgical rhythm. Jay 
and Mary Follet, the young couple, pre- 
senting their small son Rufus to the aged 
Great-Great-Granmaw, hint at the be- 
wildering continuum of life stretching way 
back to Father Adam in the Garden. The 
appeal of All the Way Home lies in the 
striking and utterly sincere restatement of 
life’s sacredness. Like the accumulated 
“begats” of the Old Testament, we see 
life spun out on its great wheel and given, 
through fierce questioning, a clear pat- 
tern of creation’s dynamism .. . birth 
and death . . . birth and death . . . birth 
and death. ... 

Struggle and strife are the stuff from 
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which drama is fashioned and there is no 
struggle more impelling and dramatic 
that the struggle between man and God. 
The ancient Greeks were well aware of 
this and their concern with the struggles 
of the cosmic arena accounts in large 
part for the survival of their drama in 
the classic theater. 

Our drama is too often lacking in this 
regard. Most often we deal in plays 
whose conflict is for all the world sug- 
gestive of a pair of fleas struggling fran- 
tically for occupancy of a pinhead. We 
disdain the larger area of conflict and 
choose to pretend, artistically at least, 
that it is not there at all. All the Way 
Home squares off in the center ring and 
questions bravely. There is dignity and 
sense and beauty in the stance it assumes 
and through the strong yet tender direc- 
tion of Arthur Penn, the soul-searing sin- 
cerity of Colleen Dewhurst, and the dig- 
nified masculinity of Arthur Hill, this 
mature work emerges as a 20th-century 
version of the medieval Dance of Death. 
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All this is not to say that All the Way 
Home is morbid, for it avoids the lugu- 
brious with flashes of humor and the 
ritual of inspired art. Like The Dance of 
Death, it is, however, sober and arresting. 

Medieval man kept the image of death 
ever before him. With his art, with the 
plague, the specter of famine, the con- 
stant threat of violence, he tripped over 
his ultimate fate every single day. Yet he 
could smile and love and laugh and be 
happy. 

Today one need only pick up a news- 
paper and see how many have been 
struck down by our epoch’s “mechanical 
plagues” to realize that a memento skull 
is still displayed on the foot of the cross 
to which we have nailed society. In All 
the Way Home its warning is there with 
the grimacing bones but yet there is a 
deeper hope for an answer to our human 
condition. If this constitutes morbidity 
then what is the daily newspaper? 

The producers of this fine play had 
reason to be somewhat discouraged and 
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ples the good news of Christ’s Church. 
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of the Society of African Missions who 
are converting thousands each year! 


If YOU are an intelligent American boy 
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CAN HELP to save those otherwise lost 
to pagan falsehood. 
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THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


disenchanted at the Babel of reaction 
that greets the sincere artist today. Art 
is not to be a charity living off the 
largesse of a mildly philanthropic pub- 
lic. The theater is not a ragged jongleur 
who passes through the world, hat in 
hand, begging unearned crumbs for sweet 
charity’s sake. The theater is, and must 
continue to be, a journeyman willing and 
able to give full value for his bread. 

The Cazsandras of our times would de- 
cry the cheap tinsel and trappings of the 
theater . . . they rail at its sexuality and 
they nod their heads sadly at its banality. 
However, where are they when the box 
office opens for something with vision 
and warmth and love and taste? Where 
is this public so often spoken of, but so 
seldom found, that will support the good 
and the wholesome? They should be 
told of All the Way Home! 





Richard A. Duprey is assistant professor 
of the theater department at Villanova Uni- 
versity. 
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8B O x by Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. 


First new, completely revised 
pe 
edition in b2 years?! 


A brilliant new edition of this world-famous book that has sold over 4 million copies, 
and is published in 6 languages! Contains complete answers to about 1,000 of 
the most frequently asked questions about the Church, her practices and teachings. 
Of major importance to every public library, school library, rectory, and Catholic 
home. Completely revised by a staff of Paulist Fathers, under the direction of Rev. 
John A. Carr, C.S.P., Executive Publisher. 


Paper binding, 51.45 Cloth binding, $2.95 
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C. Ford, S.J., the renowned moral theologian. 
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PERSONAL PROBLEMS. Articles on 
emotional and religious problems 
from Information Magazine, edited 
by Kevin A. Lynch, C.S.P 75¢ 
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Available at all bookstores, or 


ORDER BELOW 

then tear off this entire 
flap and drop in mail. No 
postage needed. 
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____— QUESTION BOX __ paper bound @ $1.45 
____. QUESTION BOX _ cloth bound @ $2.95 


_ WHAT ABOUT YOUR DRINKING? @ 75¢ 
___ PERSONAL PROBLEMS  @ 75¢ 






________ A PRIMER OF PRAYER @ 75¢ — 


_____ FOUR GREAT ENCYCLICALS 
OF POPE PIUS XI! @ 95¢ 


... and other worthwhile Paulist publications: 


____. FIVE GREAT ENCYCLICALS 
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New Books for All Catholics 


THE LIFE OF FAITH 
by Romano Guardini 
Translated by John Chapin 


With his unique gift for understanding 
the difficulties and problems of the Chris 
tian in the twentieth century, Romano 
Guardini investigates the origins and de 
velopment of faith in the soul. $2.95 


THE LINEN BANDS 
by Raymond Roseliep 


Fifty poems by the priest-poet whose 
work has appeared in The Catholic 
World, The Critic, Poetry, America, and 
several other publications. Father Rose 
liep “is a poet to savor and one for whose 
future we will keep vigil.”—from the 
Preface by John Logan. $3.50 


SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES 
by M. V. Woodgate 


A clear and sensitive portrait of Francis 
de Sales. M. V. Woodgate, whose previ- 
ous works include the popular biography, 
St. Vincent de Paul, traces the saint's 
life from the early days in Savoy and 
Paris to his death in Lyons. $2.95 


NEW AND ETERNAL 

TESTAMENT 

by P. M. Laferriere 
Father Laferriere’s stimulating new book 
stresses the need for a more active par 
ticipation on the part of the laity in the 


Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Foreword by 
Cc. C. Martindale. S.J. $3.95 





readers. 





THE LAW OF CHRIST 
Moral Theology for Priests and Laity 
Volume I: General Moral Theology 
by Bernard Haring, C.SS.R. 
Translated by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., S.T.D. 


A genuine milestone in the renewal of moral theology taking place in our day. A 
claimed as one of the most important works produced in the field of moral theology 
in decades, The Law of Christ will be of inestimable value to teachers, seminarians, 
confessors, and will give a new vision of the Christian moral life to educated lay 


$8.50 








WORLD CATHOLICISM 

TODAY 

by Joseph Folliet 

Translated by Edmond Bonin 
An extremely interesting appraisal of the 
position of the Catholic Church in the 
world since 1858. Dr. Folliet includes a 
preview of some of the projects which 
the Church must undertake in order to 
meet contemporary problems. $3.25 


for younger readers 





HERE I AM, LORD 


by G. Vauthier 


Translated by J. B. Collins, S.S. 


Children will love this delightful collec- 
tion of Psalms—selected and rendered 
especially for them. A handsome over- 
size volume, Here | Am, Lord is beauti 
fully illustrated in full color by Belgian 
artists Josette and Suzanne Boland. 
$3.00 
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